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LATEST FRom LADYSMITH 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. LAMPLoven, 53, Wellington Road, Stoke Newington, April 11th, 1900. 
str,—I herewith enclose my son’s letter, I have used your Saline for myself and family the last 10 or 
12 years, and think there is nothing to equal it in cases of illness. 1t bas saved many doctor’s bills. When 
my son went to the front he tovk a bottie with him, and is constantly asking for mure. There is some sent 
vut, but he has pot received it.—Yours faithfully, Mrs, F. ALLEN. 





Ladysmith Camp, March 15th, 1900 
Drar Morurr,—I cannot write a long letter this time, for I am so bu-y all cay long, but as | promised 
to write every mail I am doing so, 1 must tell you that this place is stinking, and the quic ker we get out of 
it the better it will be for us. Out of nine men in onr tent there is only me and another tat has e-cap-d 
ilIness. One man has gone in hospital, and the others are suffering from dysentery, It is terribly weaken- 
fue and I hope that “ LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE” will arrive in time, ‘or it has proved aspl. ndid 
thing. I have doctored the men with it, and bave only one dose le't, so I -hall have to trust in Provider ce 
if I turn up queer. I have only had about three doses of it myself, for you cani.ot see others bad and know 

thot you have a remedy in your haversack.—l remain, your lo. ing son, WILLIE. 
(Private Allen, Army Post Office Corps). 
(Needless to say a supply has been sent him.) 


THE OLDEST, SAFEST and BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Suitable for Adults or Children, is 


> 3 4 
Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline! 
Which for nearly sixty years bas maintained its reputation asa BOON TO MOTHERS, 
owing to its delicate, cooling, rest native properties and the ease with which it can be admivistered to 
children, who take it readily and ask for more. 

It is an Incontrovertible fa: t that ladies of delicate organisation, who simply could not swallow 
ordiuary medicines, find no difficulty with 


Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline! 


which, so far from creating a feeling of Nausea, actually counteracts such a disposition. 


. 2 = 
Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline! 
owes its reputation to the beneficial action it exerts upon ‘he organs of digestion, s‘omach, and liver, without 

recourse to the drastic effect induced by other preyarations purportiwg to serve the same purpose, 
May be ob‘ained from «very Chemist and Patent Medicine Vendor throughout the world, or direct from 
the Proprietors, in stoppered bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


DON’T ACCEPT ANY SUBSTITUTE. 
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' 
A badly fitting stocking, or 
one mace of unsuitable mate- Ine 
rial, is not only no good, it is 
positively harinful. CONSISTING OF 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


JUNE, 1900. 


Corban. 


By CONSTANCE SMITH, 


AvuTHOoR OF ‘THE REPENTANCE OF PauL WENTWORTH,’ 
‘PRISONERS OF HOPE,’ ETC. 


“To love is to know the sacrifices which Eternity exacts from Life.” 


Cuapter VII. 


IN THE MATTER OF A SOUL. 


“ Every man shall bear his own burden.” 


‘- bishop leaned back thoughtfully with half-closed eyelids. 

“Ido not feel sure,” he said, looking up after a consider- 
able pause, “that I should be justified in yielding again to these 
scruples of yours, M. de Lagrange.” 

“T am in your lordship’s hands,” the Curé of St. Quentin 
replied. 

Again the bishop sat silent, reflecting. He was a small old 
man; so small that his shrunken figure seemed lost in the depths 
of his great carved chair; so old that his sharp face, bloodless 
from very age, showed ghastly against the purple cushions at 
his back. All the vitality remaining in his body appeared con- 
centrated in the pair of strangely brilliant eyes which he fixed 
steadily upon his visitor. Here was life and to spare; the 
intellectual and emotional force of forty years illumining and 
vivifying the ashen waste of eighty-five. 

When at length he spoke, it was with the simple dignity of a 
man used to command. “You are ready to obey me, then?” 

“T repeat, monseigneur, that I am entirely in your hands. I 
shall not venture to dispute your decision.” 

Monseigneur’s bright eyes softened. Possibly such unqualified 
submission—in a man of Lagrange’s known gifts and imposing 
presence—touched him. The deference of maturity to age, of 
strength to weakness, is rarely without its touch of pathos. 
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“Only,” the younger man continued, “I think it right to warn 
you. Ido not believe myself fit for any but the humblest work. 
At St. Quentin my ambition ”—he half smiled—“ stands, as you 
know, in no danger of being pampered. Easy enough to refrain 
and keep it low, there! But elsewhere—in such a position as you 
offer me—it might revive. If I know anything of my own nature, 
it would revive. At the end of a year I should be preaching—not 
Christ, but myself! ” 

“My dear son,” the old man in the chair answered gently, 
“the greatest saints have been conscious of mixed motives. A 
consciousness of mixed motives is not, in itself, a sufficient reason 
for hiding one’s candle permanently under a bushel.” 

“But suppose the showing of the candle involves a risk of 
conflagration ?” 

“ All kindling of light involves a risk of conflagration,” the old 
man retorted. “There is no lamp which may not set fire to the 
building it illuminates.” 

“Then your lordship accepts the responsibility ——? ” 

“No, M. de Lagrange. Asa younger man, I might have done 
so. At eighty-five, one grows humble, I find; less arrogantly 
ready to undertake for one’s brother, be he priest or layman. No 
—the responsibility, in any case, lies with you. Let me remind 
you, before you accept the responsibility of refusal, that to 
St. Paul, in Ais moment of despondency, it was said, ‘My grace 
is sufficient for thee.’” 

“God gave that assurance to St. Paul by revelation. He has 
given none such to me,” the Curé of St. Quentin responded 
bitterly. 

The bishop sighed. “We come back to the point from which 
we started. You distrust yourself—overmuch, perhaps.” 

“ Monseigneur, I have reason to distrust myself. My course 
has been crooked from the outset. I had no true vocation. I 
flung myself into this life in a frenzy of disappointed desire, 
because the world had failed me, because the woman I coveted 
was lost to me.” 

The priest paused, fighting with a sudden hoarseness. 

“Precisely,” was the bishop’s tranquil comment. “You are 
not the first.” 

“T did not join an Order, because I feared the harder rule and 
the loss of personal liberty. As a secular priest, I believed I 
should find myself comparatively free to come and go. There 
was a motive at the back of this desire for freedom—this 
reluctance to cut myself off entirely from the old life.” The 
speaker's face was ashen, and big drops of moisture stood on his 
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orehead. “I recognize it now. Whether I was conscious of it 
at the time, I cannot tell. God knows.” 

“Yes, God knows.” The bishop spoke as gently as though 
this strong man in his agony had been some heart-broken child. 
“For you—you have been honest with yourself, and with me. 
Let that suffice you.” 

With averted face, the other muttered a sentence of which 
monseigneur’s failing ears caught only the concluding words: 

“ Unworthy, useless.” 

“Unworthy, if you will,” was his rejoinder. ‘Useless, no. 
You forget your three years’ work in Paris.” 

Honoré de Lagrange struck his clenched hand upon his knee. 
“Monseigneur, I would to God I could forget it! It was in 
Paris—in the pulpit of Ste. Marguerite—that I first discovered 
my love of popularity, my passion for power.” A pause. “There, 
too,” the man’s voice grew rough again and wavered to and fro, 
like a flame in the wind of his emotion, “the old sin came and 
joined itself to the new ; and the sermons which in the beginning 
I preached that a crowd might listen and admire, I preached at 
last that one woman might wonder and worship—not God, but 
me ! ” 

Another pause. The muscles of Lagrange’s face worked con- 
vulsively, and his head dropped forward, as if bowed down by an 
irresistible weight ; but he resumed doggedly : 

“ And I counselled her, from the height of my wisdom and 
holiness! I instructed her innocence—I! And the simple good 
man who was her husband—trusting our kinship and my office— 
urged me to see her oftener, to use my influence with her youth 
more unreservedly. Then, indeed, I realized what I was doing.” 

As he stopped dead—his voice a mere broken whisper—the 
bishop’s feeble, high-pitched tones took up the tale: 

“And then—lest you should lose your own soul, or sully 
another soul for which Christ died—you renounced all. You cut 
off the right hand, you plucked out the right eye.” He stooped 
forward, and laid his transparent hand on the other man’s 
muscular arm. ‘“ And God accepted your sacrifice, be sure, my 
son! That ordeal is of the past; that enemy has been finally 
slain.” 

Honoré de Lagrange shivered, almost shaking off the bishop’s 
hand. “Maybe,” he said. “I trust so. But I am not certain.” 

The bishop drew back. “You would seem to be certain of 
nothing,” he said, rather sharply. 

His companion’s head dropped lower still. 

“And I am certain of nothing!” he rejoined, in a passion of 
m 2 
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self-abasement. “Of nothing at all except my own unfitness 
for the work you propose to me—for the priesthood itself. 
Monseigneur,” he looked up with despairing frankness into the 
aged eyes that were watching him intently, “a priest should be 
aman of God. Iam a man of the world—in a priest’s cassock. 
I love the world—and its rewards—and the people who live in 
it. There is always some creature between me and the Creator. 
Thirteen years ago, when I took my little half-brother to live 
with me, I said to myself: ‘Here is a legitimate affection; no 
sin to fear in loving this child!’ and before six months were 
over, I had made him the god of a new idolatry. He has left 
me, and my life is utterly barren without him. Were you to 
order me out of France to-morrow on some spiritual mission, I 
should be ready to find you a hundred good reasons for not 
sending me. And all because I cannot face the thought of leaving 
the country which holds that boy! If ever I have to choose 
between him and my duty as priest-———” 

The bishop held up an arresting hand. ‘“ You will act as God 
and your conscience dictate—do not doubt it! Do not dare to 
doubt it!” 

“T shall press you no further in the matter of your removal 
from St. Quentin, M. de Lagrange,” he added, after a short 
silence, rising to his feet. “I leave you to decide as you will— 
and as God wills.” 

Then he stretched out two trembling fingers in benediction. 
A minute later, he stood in his library alone. 

“God has many ways of making saints,” he muttered, as he 
sank back again among his cushions. “ What am I, to dictate to 
Him how He shall perfect this man’s soul ?” 


Cuarter VIII. 
ACROSS THE GULF OF YEARS. 


“With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again.” 


Arter brief hesitation, Honoré de Lagrange decided on accepting 
Madame de Ratillon’s invitation to dinner. A man of high 
natural courage, he shrank proudly from the implicit cowardice 
of a refusal. No mere dread of pain could justify him (so he 
argued) in treating either his cousin or his parishioner with dis- 
courtesy. Worse than pain he had not to dread any longer from 
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a meeting with Herminie de Valletort. The past was past. 
Time, distance, silence, had done their work ; and the old enemy, 
if not—as the bishop asserted—driven altogether from the field, 
had lost the ancient power of laying waste all the green places of 
his soul. p 

“T have grown old,” he thought, contemplating his grizzled 
head and worn features in his little shaving-glass with grim satis- 
faction. 

She, too, had spoken of growing old. ‘Old and sad,” were 
her words. Herminie de Meylen “old and sad”? An incon- 
ceivable idea! His memory rambled back to the past: to her 
light-hearted capricious childhood, her buoyant, sunny youth. 
In those days, before there was any talk of marriage for the one 
cousin or priesthood for the other, he had once crowned her in 
mockery with a garland of red roses, hailing her Goddess of 
Joy. 

With a start he brushed away the vision, and opened his 
breviary. 

When the day of the Ratillon dinner came, and he set out for 
the Chateau (duly arrayed in the “best” cassock carefully brushed 
for the occasion by Jeanne-Marie), no such visions troubled his 
thoughts, wholly engaged with the letter which lay in his 

cket. 

P This letter had reached him only a few hours earlier. It bore 
the Paris postmark; but it was not written by Paul. When 
Rose Mercier became the wife of Jacques Perrin, Paul’s letters— 
brief and infrequent even before that event—suddenly ceased 
altogether, nor could he be induced to resume correspondence 
with his brother. Such news as M. de Lagrange still received 
of him came through a third person—a middle-aged man of 
letters attached to the Collége de France, who had been a favourite 
companion of his youth. For Paul’s sake, he had exerted himself 
to re-awaken a long slumbering friendship ; and Professor Lemaire, 
remembering the love he had once borne Lagrange the layman, 
had magnanimously forgiven the churlish silence of Lagrange 
the priest, and prepared himself to be very kind indeed to “ the 
young Corréze.” Unfortunately, Paul would have none of his 
kindness. At feud with his brother, who had “ basely consented 
to bless that travesty of a marriage,” he desired no acquaintance 
with his brother’s friends. He felt perfectly capable of ordering 
his life without their officious counsel. 

The results of this independent “ordering” were not wholly 
satisfactory. Paul hardly pretended to do any work—what 
object had he in working now?—and of the diversions in which 
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he spent his time, the less said the better, With an unslaked 
love-fever in his veins, and a boundless hatred of the social laws 
which had baffled him in his heart, the impulsive young man of 
twenty, suddenly emancipated from all restraint and brought face 
to face with the ubiquitous vice of a great capital, did his best 
to forget his disappointment and avenge himself on a merciless 
Providence—after the manner of impulsive young men of twenty. 

It may be imagined that such meagre reports as Professor 
Lemaire was able to glean of Paul’s proceedings were not exactly 
of a nature to rejoice the heart of Paul’s brother. Of late the 
curé’s hand had trembled—as a mother’s might have done—when- 
ever he broke the seal of an envelope bearing Lemaire’s familiar 
crabbed handwriting. 


“As you know, I am not strait-laced,” the professor wrote. “Judged 
by your stricter standard, my notions on certain points might even appear 
deplorably lax. Tomy mind there is nothing singular in Paul’s eagerness 
to eat freely of the tree of knowledge. A boy brought up on monastic 
diet is generally more greedy than another of forbidden fruit. But I 
would have my boy eat the whole apple, and gain the double experience. 
In the company which your boy frequents almost exclusively, the under- 
side of the apple is the only one at which he gets a chance of nibbling. 
Now, unbalanced knowledge of evil is desirable for no human being; least 
of all for one who (if I mistake not) carries a child’s heart in a man’s 
body. 

“You ask my advice, old friend. A thing not easily given—under the 
circumstances. Paul has no friends, worthy the name, in Paris—naturally 
he flees the society of a middle-aged scholar like your humble servant— 
and friends are just now his chiefest need. The right sort of man—still 
more, the right sort of woman—might save his career and his taste into 
the bargain. Surely among your own former acquaintance there must be 
some such woman who, if appealed to, would befriend him for your sake! 

“One word of warning. Let not that lady be a devotee! When a lad 
conceives himself to have just shaken off the fetters of superstition—as is 
the case, I understand, with Master Paul—it is worse than useless to give 
him a pious governess. Find rather an honest and honourable woman of 
the world—go back to your secular days in search of her if need be!—old 
enough to recognise the facts of life without flinching, not too old to have 
outgrown sympathy with youthful folly, and get her to play the part of 
directress to your young rascal. I dare wager that she'll effect more good 
in a week—forgive my frankness !—than ten father-confessors in a year.” 


There, in a few expressions of kindly sympathy with his 
correspondent’s anxiety, the body of Lemaire’s letter ended. But 
overleaf the good-hearted restorer of Greek texts had added a 
hurried postscript :— 


“Your cousin Madame de Valletort is, I should say, an ideal candidate 
for the post of guiding genius. But you, if you have seen her at any 
time during the last half-dozen years, must know this better than I.” 
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All the way from village to chateau—a distance of over two 
miles—Honoré de Lagrange’s brain was busy with this postscript. 
It were scarcely too much to say that he almost forgot his cousin’s 
actual place in his own past, so occupied was he in planning her 
possible place in Paul’s future. She rose upon his mind in a new 
shape: not now as the child-plaything of his youth, the dream of 
his early manhood, the fair and exquisite maiden whose marriage 
with the old Vicomte de Valletort had for a time made the 
heavens above brass, and the earth beneath iron—but as the 
wise, experienced, sympathetic woman of middle age to whose 
care he might confide his perishing boy. And Paul’s peril was 
the consideration uppermost in his thoughts as he entered Madame 
de Ratillon’s great drawing-room. 

This room was of such unusual proportions—so long, wide, and 
above all so lofty—that all the wax candles twinkling on its 
chestnut-panelled walls left it in an atmosphere of semi-twilight. 
Here and there they revealed the outlines of a piece of furniture, 
or the silhouettes of a group of human beings studding, like 
islands, the vast expanse of shining boards where an occasional 
Persian rug showed as might a mass of anchored driftweed 
on the plane surface of a smooth, unyielding sea; outside the 
immediate radius of their light were patches of shadow which, 
to the eyes of a person suddenly entering the room, seemed 
impenetrable. 

His hostess greeted, M. de Lagrange peered round in search of 
her—the mature woman, wise and tender, Paul’s Mentor to be. 

“Don’t you recognize me, cousin? Am I so changed?” said a 
voice out of the shadows. 

Then he started—-and for a moment forgot Paul. Herminie 
stood before him, young, radiant, beautiful exceedingly; with 
something of dignity superadded to the loveliness in which he 
had seen her last, but otherwise (so it seemed to his first glance) 
quite unaltered. 

At sight of her a flash of light passed over his face; passed 
and was gone, leaving it more than ordinarily stern. It was as if 
a shutter had been suddenly opened in the dark room of the 
man’s soul and instantly closed again. 

“No, you are not changed,” he replied gravely. “Recognition 
is easy, in your case. Now, if you had failed to recognize me, I 
should not have felt surprised.” 

“Oh, you are not much changed either!” was the quick 
response. “ Except is 

“Except in the small matter of having become an old man,” 
with a smile. 
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(Here Beatrice Orde, the English girl, who happened to be 
standing behind Madame de Valletort, turned sharply away.) 

“Tf you allude to your grey hair,’ Herminie responded lightly, 
“T assure you you need not be ashamed of it. Grey hair is all 
the fashion in Paris just now. I have thought seriously of getting 
mine bleached—by that new American process.” 

The priest drew back a step. 

“You may safely leave the bleaching process to Time,” he said, 
in a toneless voice. 

“ Oh, Time is leaden-footed when one happens to be in a hurry! 
And when one would like to keep him back, he gets over the 
ground only too quickly. I can hardly realize that half a lifetime 
has passed since I saw you last, by the way. And—lI am glad to 
see you again, cousin Honoré.” 

“You are very good.” He spoke formally, with a courteous 
bend of the head. 

“There I agree with you!” she retorted laughingly. ‘“ You 
deserve no pretty speeches from any member of your family. 
That family, let me tell you, considers itself exceedingly ill-used. 
But I see M. de Ratillon advancing. We must pursue the 
burning question of your delinquencies later.” 

At dinner the curé found himself on his cousin’s right. She 
talked to him a good deal; told him family news, touched lightly 
on past days, asked his opinion of this book and that theory—all 
in her best society manner, which he found detestable. Her 
gravest remarks had an undertone of sceptical raillery; her most 
serious questions were informed with the spirit of persiflage. He 
sat tongue-tied, listening to the light mockery of her talk. Was 
this the human creature who for twenty years had disputed with 
the Eternal the allegiance of his soul? Then was he a man even 
more contemptible in his own sight—and Heaven’s-—than he had 
supposed, Here was nothing for love; nothing even for passion, 
except that lowest passion which is moved by mere beauty of 
flesh and blood. 


Her voice, sharpened to a questioning tone, startled him from 
his bitter musings. 


“Why didn’t you complete your sentence on first seeing me— 
cousin ? ” 

She added the familiar appellation as if by after-thought, to 
excuse the familiar question. 

“ Pardon me, I do not understand.” 

“You said I was not changed. You should have added, 


‘enough.’ Confess! you were horrified to find me the old 
frivolous Herminie still!” 
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The priest’s brows drew together involuntarily. “I will 
confess to some—surprise.” 

“And disappointment—yes, yes! You had pictured a sad- 
eyed widow in mourning garments”—she glanced down whimsi- 
cally at her shimmering satin and the diamond brooches on her 
breast—“a woman wholly given to devotion and good works. 
Poor cousin! I am not of the stuff out of which such widows are 
made—more’s the pity! ‘A star danced, and under that was I 
born.’ Shakespeare—you know? I must ask Miss Orde whether 
I have the accent right. I’ve been reading English a good deal 
lately.” 

The Abbé de Lagrange, mechanically straightening a fork that 
lay beside his plate, set his lips tightly together. Never till 
this moment, it seemed, had he known the meaning of the word 
“ pain.” 

“You have on your stereotyped, elder-brotherly frown of—oh, 
too many years ago to count!” his cousin resumed. “ How well 
I remember it, at Morvan, when I was still in short frocks, and 
showed too fond a delight in—a new sash-ribbon, let us say. 
Would it at all disarm your hostile criticism to learn that this 
gown is an old one? and that——” 

“Pardon me,” he interrupted brusquely. “I do not pretend to 
be a critic of such matters. They lie altogether outside my 
province,” 

“Of St. Quentin?” (Her good-humour was imperturbable.) 
“T daresay! St. Quentin seems to be a kind of hermitage. The 
worst of a hermitage is that it so often makes the hermit a harsh 
judge of his neighbours in the world,” she added in a graver 
tone. “Even in the world we are not all quite heartless—quite 
thankless. For instance”—her voice swaying suddenly—“ J was 
very grateful for the letter you wrote me ten years ago.” 

“T had a great respect for your husband.” The curé spoke 
stiffly. 

“ And he had a firm faith in you. But he never quite forgave 
you for abandoning so many half-reclaimed sheep in the Parisian 
wilderness. I wonder if you have any idea how society lamented 
the loss of its prophet? Your going was first a nine days’ 
wonder—and then a nine weeks’ mourning.” 

“And this,” thought Honoré de Lagrange to himself, “is the 
woman of whom I thought to make a young man’s guardian 
angel !” 

Not once during the evening did he mention his brother’s 
name, 


He left early, on some not very intelligible plea, When he 
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was gone, Herminie de Valletort stood for a minute looking at the 
door which had closed behind him with an expression half satisfied, 
half mournful, on her beautiful face; then she crossed the room 
and joined a group of women who were giving their best attention 
to Madame de Marinel, in her chair by the fireplace. 

The old lady was discussing the recent “infatuation” of a 
certain young man, in whose love-affairs she was kind enough to 
take a maternal interest. 

**T believe I convinced him of her worthlessness,” she observed 
complacently, as Herminie came within earshot. ‘Of course he 
hates me for my pains; but I can put up with his resentment. 
My conscience sustains me ”—with a thin laugh. “If I hurt the 
foolish creature, it was for his good.” 

Herminie, turning abruptly back again, found Beatrice Orde at 
her elbow. “One may hurt a man too much—even when it is for 
his good. Don’t you think so, Miss Orde?” 

“That depends,” was the oracular answer. “I suppose mercy 
is no kindness in some cases.” 

Half-an-hour later, the English girl remarked without preamble 
to George Fullerton : 

“T told you before dinner that I didn’t like Madame de Valle- 
tort; I wish to retract what I said. I do like her. I respect 
her.” 

George, somewhat bewildered by this unexpected burst of 
confidence, wondered what could have happened in two hours’ 
time to produce so complete a change of opinion. Fortunately, 
he was too wise a man to ask for explanations which would 
certainly not have been accorded him. 


CuaptTer IX, 
THE CURE CHANGES HIS MIND. 


“What’s midnight doubt before the dayspring’s faith?” 


Two days later, Honoré de Lagrange rang the gate-bell at Chateau 
St. Quentin, and asked for Madame de Valletort. 

The maitre @hétel believed Madame la Vicomtesse was within ; 
he would send a footman to ascertain positively. Meanwhile, he 
conducted M. le Curé respectfully to a small untenanted sitting- 
room on the ground-floor, exquisitely furnished and containing 
the best half of Madame de Ratiilon’s very considerable collection 
of bric-d-brac, and there left him. 

Alone, the priest began to pace |slowly up and down, con- 
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tinuing his walk until a glimpse of his own person, reflected in a 
long mirror which faced the fireplace, brought him to a sudden 
standstill. Amidst that daintiness of silk-hung walls and crowd 
of spindle-legged tables littered with rare enamels and antique 
silver, the powerful figure in the shabby cassock and thick shoes, 
bearing distinct traces of a two-mile walk over ill-kept com- 
munal roads, looked startlingly incongruous. He turned from 
contemplation of it with a faint smile and a fainter sigh. 

He was not of those who feel and feign indifference to the 
material settings of their lives. All the traditional instincts of 
the class to which he belonged by birth disposed him to set a high 
value on the minor graces of existence; by individual tempera- 
ment he had something of the artist’s susceptibility to ssthetic 
influences. Even now, there were some days when his soul 
revolted, in most unspiritual fashion, from coarse tablecloths and 
wall-paper at two sous the piece; and others, when he doubted 
(quite seriously) the wisdom of accepting invitations to the 
Chateau, simply because of his too keen pleasure in its stately 
spaciousness and rich colouring, in the abundance of flowers that 
scented it, in the very fineness of the china plates off which the 
Ratillons ate their dinner. 

On this particular morning, however, he took no heed of the 
beautiful things scattered within reach of his eye and hand. His 
mind was busy with other matters. He wondered if he had done 
right to come? Yes, surely! Paul's one chance—humanly 
speaking—must not be flung away out of respect for his brother's 
personal feeling. Nevertheless, it was with a sensation of in- 
definable apprehension that he waited for Madame de Valletort. 

Presently the door opened and admitted her. And then a 
strange thing happened. Suddenly, inexplicably, his old terror 
and his new distrust alike vanished. He who forty-eight hours 
earlier had turned from her in pained contempt recognized her 
intuitively for a true woman ; he who for dread of her had made 
himself a fugitive and an exile was not afraid any more. He 
knew that he had done right to come, And when she held out 
her hand to him, he took it without a shadow of fear. 

“Tam so glad to see you,” she said, simply and sweetly. “It 
is very good of you to come.” 

He realized, as she spoke, that he had erred in supposing her 
quite unaltered. Seen in the clear morning light, she was still a 
beautiful woman. But not beautiful as she had been fifteen years 
ago. Time had touched the sweet oval of her face and left it 
thoughtful—even a little melancholy in repose. 

“T feel I don’t deserve anything at your hands,” she continued, 
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rather shamefacedly, seeing that he remained silent, “for I am 
afraid—I know—I displeased you seriously on Thursday.” 

The priest looked at her searchingly from under his bent brows. 
“T have come to the conclusion,” he said, speaking very deliber- 
ately, “that, in all probability, I misjudged you on Thursday. I 
accepted you on your own showing, forgetting the senseless social 
tradition which forbids well-bred people to show themselves as 
they are—to show themselves at all, indeed, except through a 
mask,” 

Herminie looked troubled. “I beg your pardon. I behaved 
very foolishly.” 

“Tn treating me as a man of the world—your world? yes, you 
did!” the curé answered, with a grave smile. “I have had time 
to unlearn the usages of smart society. You may safely be your 
honest self with me, my cousin.” 

“T will never again try to be anything else,” was the rejoinder. 
“Thank you for reconsidering your verdict,” she added, impul- 
sively. ‘ Won’t you sit down?” 

He sat down—a curiously peaceful feeling at his heart—and 
she took a chair at a little distance, facing him. All the affecta- 
tions which had so irritated him seemed to have been put away 
with her satin and diamonds. Sitting opposite him in her plain 
serge dress, which, to his eyes, inexperienced in modern Parisian 
fashions, had a semi-conventual simplicity, her manner was per- 
fect. It had all a kinswoman’s frankness. And yet, in some 
subtle, indefinable way, it recognized his office, and deferred 
to it. 

“Your coming to-day is more to me than you know,” she began 
after a moment. “I want your help.” 

“ You want my help?” 

“There is nothing very surprising in that, is there? You are 
a priest. You have people coming to you for advice every day. 
It was chiefly in hope of getting your advice that I agreed to pay 
this visit.” 

“Yes?” her cousin said encouragingly. 

She had spoken quickly and freely—on an impulse (call it 
rather an inspiration) of the moment which assured her that all 
need for reserve was over, that she might, as he had said, “ safely 
be herself” with him. Already the remembrance of her play- 
acting of two nights ago filled her with impatient shame. Oh, 
fool and presumptuous, to suppose that the man sitting tranquilly 
on the other side of the fire, with stern purity written in every 
line of his worn face, and the very clasp of his firmly interlocked 
fingers witnessing to a lifetime of self-control, could need to be 
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protected against himself, by her! There was an unconscious 
dignity about that quiet figure in the threadbare soutane which 
made her past tactics appear a subtle insult. 

As for him, he was burning to talk of Paul, and entreat her 
good offices on the boy’s behalf. But he had learned to postpone 
the man to the priest. 

“Yes?” he repeated. “ What is your trouble?” 

“ My life is empty.” 

“You must try to fill it, my cousin.” 

“With prayers and good works? I have tried. But I can’t 
pray for long together; my thoughts wander so!” (There was 
no touch of flippancy in Herminie’s tone; only a naive, wistful 
regret at her incapacity for prolonged devotion.) ‘‘Then I’m not 
strong enough to do much sick nursing, and I’ve no teaching gift. 
You wouldn’t have me feed my soul on the husks of ‘charitable 
committee meetings ? Give me the gossip and slander of the most 
frivolous ‘ five o’clock,’ rather than the backbiting and bitterness 
of the fashionable ladies’ committee ! ” 

Honoré de Lagrange bent his head and bit his lip, for fifteen 
years of St. Quentin had not altogether destroyed his sense of 
humour. 

“ Have you talked the matter over with your director ? ” 

“With Father Touchet? Oh, yes, heaps of times. He is a 
good old man, and very kind. But he won’t understand, or can’t, 
that a woman is not satisfied with loving the whole human 
family—that she wants some individual creature to care for and 
pray for. Honoré,’—in her earnestness the old name rose natur- 
ally to her lips—“ if I had someone besides myself to pray for, I 
should pray so much more, and so much better!” 

Again the priest bent his head, and this time in token that he, 
at least, understood very well. 

She went on more rapidly: ‘“ While my husband lived, J had a 
reason for living. Especially of late years, after he grew feeble, 
and in some sort dependent on me. Now”—she opened her 
empty hands with a sorrowful little gesture—‘ you, and such as 
you—men generally, perhaps—can do without that special human 
interest. But for a woman, it’s a matter of life and death.” Her 
lip quivered pitifully. 

Honoré de Lagrange looked up. “Men as well as women have 
your burden to bear. Even a priest may know something of it. 
You are not alone in your sense of loneliness.” 

Tears rose in Herminie’s eyes. She had not hoped to find in 
him so quick a comprehension, so human a sympathy. 

He continued: “‘ Men are led by strange ways,’ to quote one 
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of your favourite Englishmen. I came here to-day——” He 
paused abruptly. “ You have heard of my little brother Paul?” 

“Of course! Indeed, I saw him once. You did not speak of 
him on Thursday.” 

“You did not ask after him,” in a reproachful tone. Such 
indifference to Paul’s welfare, on the part of a person who had 
actually enjoyed the privilege of beholding him, was difficult to 
pardon. 

“TI imagined from your silence that—that something had 
happened to the boy. I was afraid to make any inquiries.” 

Certainly he had misjudged this woman! 

“So you have seen him?” The stern face expanded in a 
smile of gratification. ‘“ He must have been quite a child at the 
time——” 

“Just two years old. We were wintering at Cannes—M. de 
Valletort and I; your mother was also there, on a visit ; and one 
day she brought the boy to see me. They were an exquisite 
pair; she still quite beautiful, and he—a study for a new 
Raphael. I recollect thinking him so like the younger cherub 
in the San Sisto picture—the one on the right hand.” 

M. de Lagrange flushed with pleasure. “My own idea 
exactly! Well, he has grown up a handsome lad. And, happily, 
that fine forehead of his hides plenty of brains. You should have 
seen him at ten stooping over his Homer, quite absorbed, with 
his black curls falling into his eyes!” He smiled again, gently, 
at the vision his own words had raised. ‘Such capacity for hard 
work, too! I’ve known him sit up a whole night, wrestling with 
some geometrical problem. No getting him to bed till he had 
solved it, believe me!” 

“T suppose you taught him yourself?” 

The curé nodded. ‘He was barely five years old when he 
came to me. He learnt great A and little A leaning against my 
knee—so. Always a quick child—extraordinarily quick — but 
very restless to begin with. Sometimes we had to keep the 
blinds closed till lesson-time was over. There is a little garden 
at the back of the presbytery,” M. de Lagrange explained, with 
infinite tenderness in his voice, “and in the summer, with the 
persiennes open, he could see the bees and butterflies flying past 
the window—poor little prisoner !” 

Herminie’s lips had caught her cousin’s smile. But her eyes 
were curiously dim. How easily she could conjure up the picture 
suggested! The sunlit garden a-hum with summer life; the 
child-eyes and mind wandering from the unimportant difference 
between great A and little A to the stupendous fact of a “ purple 
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emperor” alighting on the window-sill; the tutor resolutely 
shutting out the distracting spectacle, and sympathizing pro- 
foundly all the while with the caged young human animal's 
longing to escape and run abroad among the free wild things, 
whose education is conducted without help of slate or primer! 

“Ts he like her—your mother?” she asked, after a pause. 

“His features are his father’s. But he has her voice and 
smile, and now and then there is a look——” Again the curé 
lost himself in visions for a moment or two. “Then his nature 
is in great measure hers. The same intense scorn of falsehood 
and meanness in every form; the same capacity for quixotic 
devotion to an ideal. Along with this, all his father’s impulsive 
temper and headlong generosity. A dangerous combination of 
qualities? Perhaps. But an extraordinarily lovable one.” He 
sighed. 

Herminie noted the sigh. “I gather that you are not quite— 
happy about him just now? Is that so?” 

“T am wretchedly anxious about him,” was the frank answer. 
“T should like to tell you——”’_ He hesitated. 

“ Please do.” 

So the elder brother told the younger’s pitiful, commonplace 
little story of love and loss. Madame de Valletort listened with 
grave attention. 

“One thing I don’t understand,” she remarked, when the tale 
was ended. ‘ Why wouldn’t this girl’s parents allow her to marry 
Paul? I should have thought they would have been overjoyed at 
the prospect of such a match for her.” 

“Paul is poor. The Merciers are rich—according to the 
standard of this country.” 

“ But his position ? ” 

“The position of a penniless law-student? half-brother to a 
‘second-class’ parish priest ?” the curé retorted with quiet irony. 

Madame de Valletort frowned. She was not without the 
prejudices of her class. “I presume their refusal was a great 
relief to your mind ?” 

“For the moment, it was. Not so much on account of the 
girl’s parentage, as because I knew the girl herself. A slight, 
shallow nature, to which the best side of his must always remain 
a sealed book. Certainly, I felt tempted to rejoice. But I did 
wrong in rejoicing. The loss of this hope has been his undoing— 
his utter destruction.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she interposed eagerly. “He is so young, 
Honoré. He will shake himself free of—all this, and climb up 
again into purer air.” 
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“ He might—if some hand were held out to him. But he stands 
so utterly alone. He has cut himself off from the Church, and, 
in a manner, from me. Besides, I am far away ; I can do nothing 
—except write tactless letters,” he added, with a faint touch of 
bitterness. “And in Paris he has no friends. That is why I 
come to you,” he added simply. 

“You want me to become his friend?” There was an in- 
definable change in Madame de Valletort’s tone. She was full of 
feminine weakness ; the discovery that this visit had been made 
solely on Paul’s account displeased her. 

“Yes,” her cousin replied boldly, “I do. A good woman’s 
friendship ——” 

“How do you know that I am a good woman?” she interposed 
recklessly. Then—appalled at the effect of her hasty words— 
added, before the priest could open his suddenly whitened lips: 
“Tn the ordinary worldly sense, I suppose I’m a good woman 
enough. But does that sense satisfy you? I need not tell you 
that I’m no saint-——” 

“ Paul’s case does not require a saint.” 

“Saints bore him, perhaps? You think the lower may succeed 
where the higher would stand no chance of being listened to? I 
understand ! ” 

The curé bit his lip. “Then you won’t help me?” 

“Yes, I will. That is, if I can—and if you will tell me 
exactly what you want done, and instruct me how to set about 
doing it.” 

The curé stared in dismay. “I—I thought you would know,” 
he murmured helplessly. 

Herminie repressed a strong inclination to laugh. 

“Let us see whether I do,” she said with forced gravity. 
“Now, J should imagine that what Paul needs is, first of all, a 
friendly house to which he may go whenever he pleases, and feel 
himself thoroughly at home. And next, a sympathetic woman- 
friend who will interest herself in all the details of his work and 
his coming career; a genial, motherly sort of person, ever ready 
to listen to his tales of alternate hope and fear, and suffer his 
most extravagant arraignments of fate and society patiently. Are 
these the things you desire for him?” 

“The very things!” cried Honoré de Lagrange, with kindling 
eyes. 

“Then,” Herminie answered, with a sweet little break in her 
voice, “as far as it lies in me to give Paul those things, he shall 
have them, Honoré. Poor boy! poor lonely boy !” 

The pitying words fell very tenderly from the childless 
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woman’s lips. No more tenderly could Paul’s own mother have 
mourned over him. 

“ Indeed you may trust me,” she went on earnestly, deprecating 
a silence which she set down to some wavering of her cousin’s 
confidence. ‘I will do my very best for him.” 

“T do not doubt it,” was the half-audible rejoinder. “And I 
haven’t words to thank you.” (Which was bare truth.) 

“Thank me? It is J who have to thank you.” 

The priest looked thoughtfully into the red depths of the fire. 
“ When do you go back to Paris?” 

He took pains to speak indifferently: he fancied himself 
successful. But Herminie’s quick ear caught the thrill of subdued 
eagerness in his voice; and again she felt moved to laugh and cry 
at once. 

“In three days’ time. Our cousin Mélanie—you remember 
Mélanie de Coulanges ?—wants me to go to her when I leave this 
place. But I mean to refuse her invitation ”—five minutes earlier 
she had had every intention of accepting it. “I don’t care 
particularly for the country in winter. And I am impatient to 
enter upon my réle of adopted mother,” she added, with a sunny 
smile. 

The curé rose to go, a light of silent satisfaction burning in his 
deep-set eyes. 

“ Will you write to him? or shall 1?” Herminie asked. 

“Tt will be best that you should write. My intervention 
would only prejudice your influence beforehand,” Honoré de 
Lagrange answered. 

“I suppose I shall not need to introduce myself? He has 
heard of me? But of course you would tell him . 

The priest took up his hat. “No!” he said—speaking as a 
man does who is a little out of breath. “No. I believe you will 
have to explain. I cannot call to mind having mentioned—your 
name—to Paul at any time.” 





CHAPTER X. 
“aA THING ENSKY’D AND SAINTED.” 


“He, long gazing thereupon, 
At last fell humbly down upon his knee, 
And of his wonder made religion.” 


Wuen Paul Corréze in his Parisian attic received, one morning, 


a friendly note inviting him to visit the Vicomtesse de Valletort 


on the following Thursday afternoon, he was genuinely taken 
aback. 
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Herminie’s mandate fell as unexpectedly as any bomb-shell 
could have done into the bare little room (at the top of a crazy 
old house in the Rue Serpente) to which her young kinsman had 
lately removed from one more spacious and better furnished, two 
floors below. The Bohemian habits whereof Paul was so inordi- 
nately proud had one attendant disadvantage: they left him 
little to spend on house-rent. 

He turned the perplexing sheet dubiously in his brown fingers. 
Curious that Honoré should never have mentioned so much as the 
name of this lady who proclaimed herself his cousin and his old 
friend! “She claims cousinship with me, too, I see; so she must 
belong to our mother’s family,” Paul reflected—and read his 
letter over again. 

To go, or not go? That was the question which troubled him. 

On the one hand stood pride, urging him to reject overtures 
behind which he divined his brother’s impelling hand; on the 
other, curiosity, whispering that, for a man of letters, some first- 
hand knowledge of life as it is lived “in the Faubourg” must 
needs be highly desirable. (As became a clever youth from the 
provinces, spending his first year in the Ville Lumiére, Paul had 
already written quite a number of articles and feuilletons; he 
had even known the fierce joy of seeing one or two of his 
effusions printed in an obscure journal of a highly advanced 
type.) 
"Curiosity carried the day. Paul wrote a courteously dignified 
acceptance of the Vicomtesse de Valletort’s civil invitation— 
spoiling half-a-dozen sheets of specially purchased notepaper in 
his praiseworthy efforts to combine the stately with the polite; 
and set out, when Thursday came, after a careful toilet, for 
the lady’s appartement in the neighbourhood of the Rue de 
Varennes. 

Conscious, as he walked, of a not unpleasant stirring of the 
blood, he was at some pains to justify this evidence of excitement 
by the argument that a man standing on the threshold of any 
novel experience has a right to feel agitated. About to plunge 
into an unknown world—the world of Parisian wealth, luxury 
and fashion, where houses were temples of art and women the 
goddesses who inhabited these shrines (Paul had a great affection 
for the novels of the late M. Octave Feuillet)—he might well 
suffer a momentary quickening of his pulses. 

At this point, unluckily, a cloud suddenly blotted out the 
visions of artistic intériewrs and fascinating mondaines so richly 
conjured up by his youthful fancy. Dreaming fool that he had 
been! Why, in all probability this cousin (a friend of Honoré, 
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mark you!) would prove an elderly dévote living soberly aw 
quatrieme and spending the best part of her substance on charity 
bazaars! The sort of woman who affects a semi-conventual 
dress, and whose talk is of ecclesiastical functions, and the trans- 
cendent virtues of Father Such-an-one. 

It repented Paul that he had written that note and made that 
toilet. But for certain lingering remnants of curiosity, added 
to his sense of obligation in the case of a woman to whom he had 
given his word, he might have turned back. 

This course being out of the question, he passed up Herminie’s 
staircase firmly resolved to cut his visit as short as possible, and 
should “the old lady” attempt any nauseous cant, to check 
her by a courteous but unhesitating proclamation of his own 
complete detachment from all creeds. 

The beauty of certain antique bronzes glorifying the vestibule 
upon which Madame de Valletort’s apartments opened, slightly 
disturbed the mental picture he had drawn of his kinswoman; 
clearly, in this cousin, piety must dwell side by side with a taste 
for ancient art! An ante-room hung with pale green silk further 
lightened his gloomy presentiments; the morning-room beyond, 
full of flowers and water-colours and delicate bits of old china, 
dispersed all that remained of them. For there, in a low chair 
set under the shadow of a spreading palm, sat the most beautiful 
woman on whom his eyes had ever fallen. And this vision cried 
in a frank sweet voice, holding out the hand of welcome: “My 
cousin Paul? I am so glad to see you, cousin!” 

Paul, with his Southern blood rising hotly to his olive cheeks, 
bent low over the hand extended to him, and murmured some- 
thing incoherent about “ kindness.” 

“ Kindness ?” Mme. de Valletort echoed. “I’m afraid I must 
have appeared a good deal less than kind, hitherto! But until 
last week—won’t you sit down ?—I had absolutely no idea that 
you were in Paris. Of course you thought me abominably in- 
hospitable——” 

“Oh, no, no!” Paul took the chair to which his hostess 
pointed, and stumbling over a footstool in the process, lost all 
that remained of his self-command. “I never thought anything 
of the kind. How should I, when I wasn’t even aware The 
truth is”—taking refuge in complete candour—“ till I got your 
note on Tuesday, I—I had never heard of you at all!” 

Mme. de Valletort smiled—a smile which her visitor thought 
the most charming he had ever seen brighten human coun- 
tenance. 

“Tt is the nicer of you to come and see me in this cousinly 
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fashion. By the way, I hope you'll bear in mind that cousins, in 
Paris, have their special uses. If worthless to all other ends, they 
do at least provide houses in which their kindred may feel at 
home.” 

Paul fairly gasped. Was this daughter of the gods suggesting 
that her abode might serve him—him—as a place in which to 
cultivate the home feeling ? 

“T shall expect you to visit me very often ”—with a second 
smile even more enchanting than the first. 

Paul stammered incoherent thanks. He would come whenever 
he could. 

“Of course,” the artful Herminie responded, “your time at 
present is necessarily very much occupied. Faire son droit means 
a great deal of hard work, I believe.” 

Her companion found himself regretting those legal studies 
he had abandoned so lightly. Somewhat ungrammatically, he 
explained that— 

“Tt isn’t only the law. One must read other things—books 
that reflect the current of modern thought. One’s writing suffers 
else.” 

“Ah! you write? You fly from the Code to journalism— 
by way of recreation? And, pray, what time do you reserve 
for society—for your friends?” Mme. de Valletort inquired. 

Paul looked down. ‘Oh, I’m not always at work, by any 
means! Though I might be, for any temptation I have to 
idleness. Society, in your sense, doesn’t trouble itself about 
law-students, Madame. And I’m not particularly rich in 
friends.” 

Half-an-hour earlier, Paul Corréze would certainly not have 
made the admission contained in this last sentence. He had 
plenty of intimates, of both sexes, in the Rue Serpente, and 
the Latin Quarter generally. But, sitting beside Herminie de 
Valletort, he was conscious of a sudden disinclination to accord to 
these intimates—André Falloux the medical student, Lange the 
painter, Aglaié, and the rest—the title of “ friends.” 

“Law and letters between them leave you small leisure for 
cultivating friendship, I suspect,’ his cousin rejoined gaily. 
“Talking of letters: it would interest me immensely to read 
something of yours. May I ask what papers——” 

“ Oh, no, you mustn’t—I beg your pardon a thousand times! ” 
—catching himself up in confusion. “I mean—I don’t think 
anything I’ve written—so far—would be likely to interest you 
a bit. But I hope to do better some day. Then, perhaps——” 

He stopped, flushed and out of breath, secretly thankful that 
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the only journal which had given publicity to his lucubrations 
was one not in the least likely to fall in his companion’s way. 

Herminie suppressed a smile. “So! already I have been able 
to make him ashamed of himself! One point gained!” she 
reflected in soft exultation. 

Like a wise woman, she pressed her young cousin no further on 
the subject of his published achievements, but turned the conver- 
sation adroitly to general topics, chatting of new books and plays 
and such kindred matters as she imagined most likely to interest 
a fledgling littérateur, bringing all the feminine tact of which 
she was mistress to bear on the task of “ drawing the boy out.” 

Paul gave ker reverent attention, but did himself scant justice 
by his contributions to the discussion. His mind had not yet 
rallied from the shock of finding in Mme. de Valletort a being 
so different from the image set up by his fancy; it craved time 
in which to adjust its point of view to her unexpected personality. 
Meanwhile, he listened to her as in a dream, and—for all he 
seemed to hear as much with his eyes as his ears—could not, at 
the end of half-an-hour’s rapt absorption, have described one of 
her features, or even stated accurately the colour of her eyes. 
He saw her, and all about her, including her dress—* something 
light, and soft, and flowery, which fell round her like a cloud” 
(a feminine realist would have described it more simply as a 
“ floral muslin” )—through a kind of luminous mist. Also, he took 
no note of time. But for the insistent chiming, during a pause 
in the one-sided conversation, of a clock in the adjoining room, 
hours might have passed without his rousing himself to the 
necessity of making a move. 

Startled by the clock’s warning, he got to his feet with a 
precipitation that in any creature less supple would have been 
highly ungraceful, terrified lest he should inadvertently have 
wearied his hostess out. 

On this point he was quickly reassured. “Why not stay and 
dine with me, unless you have something better to do?” Herminie 
said. 

He blushed red with pleasure at the suggestion, hesitated, then 
murmured disconsolately of “a tiresome engagement he couldn’t 
very well break.” (Afterwards he asked himself angrily why 
he had not boldly dared André Falloux’s gibes and Laurette’s 
reproaches, and flung the students’ ball to the winds? After 
all, Mme. de Valletort, as his relative, had a prior claim.) 

“Some other day, then. Shall we say Sunday? ‘That is, if 
you are free on Sunday.” 


“Thank you—delighted!” (As for that expedition to Passy 
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on Sunday afternoon, it might go hang ; to refuse his cousin twice 
running would be too discourteous.) 

“T shall expect you at half-past seven, then.” Herminie, 
holding out her hand, suddenly drew her delicate brows together. 
“You are not in the least like your brother of twenty years ago,” 
she remarked in a disappointed tone. 

It was the first time she had spoken of Honoré that afternoon, 
her instincts warning her that she would do well to make sure of 
her ground with the boy before mentioning his brother’s name. 
And it seemed that they had guided her wisely, since even this 
tardy allusion to the Curé of St. Quentin could bring so dark a 
frown to Paul’s forehead. 

“Did you expect to find me like him ?” he demanded, with an 
air of offence. The idea of such an expectation on her part was 
singularly unwelcome; it suggested that her interest in him, 
Paul, might be purely vicarious. 

Mme. de Valletort shook her head doubtfully. “I hardly 
know. When I saw you first, as a mere child, you were the 
image of Louise—of your mother. Honoré belonged to the other 
side of the house ; even as a boy he was a Lagrange to his finger- 
tips. Perhaps it’s as well you are unlike,” she added, laughing 
—“for me. Your brother was always rather a formidable person. 
Even in his secular days, before he had acquired any formal right 
to make us tremble, most women of his acquaintance were terribly 
afraid of him. Aw revoir, then—on Sunday.” 

Young M. Corréze took his way along the Boulevard St. Germain 
with a heated brain and reluctant feet. His soul revolted from 
the coming revels at the Jardin Bullier ; it was, moreover, gravely 
preoccupied with the question of recovering his dress-clothes from 
the mont-de-piété in time for Sunday’s dinner. Ah! he ought 
to have closed with that first—that impromptu invitation! No 
need, in that case, to trouble his head about dress-clothes, to say 
nothing of the escape thus secured from an orgie loathed in 
anticipation. 

He started for the ball in no festive mood; and his temper did 
not improve with the progress of the entertainment. Not the 
noisy humours of the scene only, but its wild gaiety, its reckless 
abandon—all that untrammelled freedom of speech and bearing 
which on previous occasions his severely nurtured youth had 
found deliciously intoxicating—appeared suddenly tainted with 
dulness and vulgarity. André Falloux’s famous jests, losing all 
savour of wit, sank to the level of mere unclean ineptitudes. 
Aglaié and her sisterhood no longer charmed by a fancied 
affinity to Mimi and Musette. He discerned them for what they 
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were—ordinary uneducated grisettes, making up in insolence for 
their total lack of inherent fascination. Even handsome black- 
browed Laurette, whom he hed once compared magnificently to 
Cleopatra disguised as a machinist, showed herself to-night in 
her true colours as a mere buxom termagant, whose loud voice 
and louder manners must needs disgust any man having a streak 
of poetry in his composition. Strange that he should ever have 
felt himself attracted, even in the most passing fashion, by such a 
specimen of womanhood ! 

He let Laurette storm and Falloux jeer, as each pleased, on the 
subject of his withdrawal from the Sunday jaunt to Passy; he 
felt armed in repulsion, panoplied in distaste. But he was 
extremely careful to conceal the identity of the relative whose 
invitation had given rise to his change of plan. To fling down 
Herminie’s name for discussion among this crew were to profane 
it unpardonably. 

“Some old aunt from whom he has expectations,” André Falloux 
kindly assured Laurette, when that young person permitted 
herself to doubt the existence of Paul’s “relative.” (He was 
a good-natured young reprobate, and, for all his jeers, had very 
readily lent the money which was to rescue Corréze’s dress-coat 
from the clutches of ma tante.) 

But Laurette only shook her black head in impatient scorn. 
She knew better than that. 

The events of the next month went far to confirm her easily- 
roused suspicions. Paul’s visits to “the Faubourg” grew every 
week more numerous, and his irritable depression on returning 
from them more marked. Gradually he withdrew himself (in so 
far as they would permit) from those joyous spirits, his former 
associates ; he declined a commission to write for the journal that 
had published his feuilleton; he even showed some inclination to 
resume the study of law. 

“T can’t think what’s amiss with the boy!” Falloux complained. 
“He used to be the most dare-devil of the whole band. And now 
he has the air of an enfant de cheeur who remembers having looked 
about at Mass on Sanday, and expects some signal judgment to 
overtake him in consequence.” 

Mademoiselle Laurette intimated vindictively that there wasn’t 
much mystery about the matter, from her point of view. “But 
I'd like to know her name—cette drélesse de parente. If I could 
only get a sight of one of those letters he keeps so carefully !” 

In this matter Paul’s care remained a match for Laurette’s 
curiosity. But a day came when, in a moment of forgetfulness, 
he laid down an old overcoat in André Falloux’s room, and forgot 
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to take it up again. Next morning that lively student of medicine 
(with two or three equally lively friends at his heels) burst into 
Paul’s garret, where the youth sat trying to fix a divided mind 
upon Hélie Faustin, holding the coat aloft in one hand, and a 
pale grey envelope in the other. 

“So, so! this is our old aunt whom we visit so dutifully, is it? 
One of the prettiest women in Paris! Reputed a piece of 
immaculate virtue, too. I congratulate you, friend Paul; I trust 
you appreciate your good fortune as it deserves. To think that 
it should have been reserved for your beaux yeux to Pe 

“Silence!” shrieked Paul, springing up violently—to the over- 
throw of table, books and inkstand. “Give me the letter! how 
dared you lay a finger on it? I tell you, the woman who wrote 
that letter is a saint! a woman whom neither you, nor I, nor any 
here are worthy so much as to name. And if you name her, in 
this place and before these witnesses, I'll kill you!” 

He stood before the elder man like a wild animal ready to 
spring, his eyes glaring fiercely out of his dead-white face, his 
slight figure shaking with uncontrolled passion. André Falloux 
looked at him curiously—and laughed. 

“My dear fellow, I'm quite willing you should imagine a Una 
in Mme. de Valletort.” 

Crash! With a sudden frenzied leap, Paul flung himself blindly 
upon the sacrilegious jester, wholly regardless of the fact that 
Falloux was a head taller and three stone heavier than he. The 
effect produced by this furious charge was nil; as well might 
a child have attacked a giant. In less than a couple of minutes, 
Falloux, laughing still, held his assailant pinioned in a muscular 
grasp. 

“Will you sit down quietly, you tiger-cub?” he demanded, 
without any loss of temper. (‘ Why, no, Lange!” aside to one of 
the assistants at the scene, who had interposed a low-voiced 
remark. ‘ Have no fear, my boy; I'd as soon challenge a girl !) 
Come, Corréze, be reasonable; take my word for it, I meant no 
offence to the lady your cousin a 

“Will you give me reparation—for this insult?” Paul inter- 
posed, panting. 

“Will I fight you, do you mean? Certainly not. You're less 
than no swordsman ; I doubt if you ever handled a foil in your 
life. The thing would be rank murder.” 

“Then I shall proclaim you a coward throughout the Quarter,” 
gasped the boy, whiter than before. 

“And nobody will believe you!” Falloux answered with 
unabated cheerfulness. ‘ Don’t be a fool, Paul. If my joke hurt 
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you, why, I apologise; and there’s an end of the matter. No, 
not quite. Honour among Bohemians. If you're bent on 
ranging yourself, you should make your intentions known to 
Laurette.” 

“I’m going to tell her. I meant to tell her—to-day—in any 
case,” Paul answered, setting his teeth. 

“And I pity you when you do,” smiled the other. “There'll be 
a fine scene!” 

The scene opened more quietly than might have been antici- 
pated. Laurette, a shrewd young woman, who had long since 
divined Paul’s secret intention of abandoning the broad and 
flowery ways of Bohemia for the strait hard paths of law, accepted 
his stammering announcement of approaching departure from the 
Rue Serpente with comparative calm. 

(All said and done he was only a penniless boy—if a very 
handsome one. And there was Achille Lange, five years his 
senior, who had two pictures in the Salon last year, waiting the 
holding up of her little finger.) 

“You were always a bit of a seminarist at heart,” she told him 
disdainfully, winking away a tear or two. ‘ And now this pretty 
piece of virtue has got hold of you, the game’s up, of course.” 

“‘ Nobody has got hold of me!”—with youthful dignity. “But, 
if ’m to be able to respect myself, I must work; I cannot 
continue dependent upon a brother with whom I’m not even on 
good terms. And, besides, there’s a man’s own conscience.” He 
dropped his head boyishly. “I misled you, Laure—Heaven 
pardon me for it! If there is anything I can do to atone——” 

“Misled me!” A boisterous laugh from Laurette inter- 
rupted him. “It’s more likely J—and André and Aglaié, 
amongst us—misled you, mon enfant! Of all the simple young 
rustics who ever came up from a dull virtuous village to this gay 
naughty city you were the simplest, my good Paul. By the way, 
take care your new love—the holy one—doesn’t mislead you 
further. Take a woman’s word for it; it’s when we pretend to 
be saints that you should have a care of us. This precious vis- 
countess of yours——” 


“Don’t speak of her!” cried Paul, choking. ‘“ Don’t venture to 
speak of her!” 

But Laure, a girl of the people, was not easily silenced. And 
she had the frankness of the people on her tongue. Paul was 
compelled to stand and hear things at which his ears tingled. 

When the woman was gone, he flung himself face downward on 
his bed and wished fervently that he might die. Never, never, 
after this day, could he presume to enter again the presence of 
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that angel whose pure name had (by his fault) been dragged in 
the gutter of the Rue Serpente’s miry speech. This was his 
return for her heavenly kindness! 

And yet, Heaven knew there had been no flaw in his reverence! 
He had never for one moment presumed to be “in love” with her 
—perish the daring thought! What he had felt for unworthy 
Rose—that was love. But to Herminie he had offered a finer, 
more delicate incense, with which there mingled no single grain 
of selfish passion. 

Still, he alone was responsible for this profanation of her among 
the vile. Had he looked elsewhere than in the Rue Serpente for 
an anodyne to his pain of loss, the André Fallouxs and Laurettes 
had not had it in their power to blaspheme her perfections. 

True, his offence was unknown—would be always unknown to 
her. None the less it must remain an impassable barrier between 
them. Unworthy to look upon her face, he must begin his 
struggle upwards bereft of her counsel and sympathy. 

This fit of despair lasted just three days. Then it occurred to 
Paul that the silent renunciation to which, in his first anguish of 
shame, he had condemned himself, was in effect a new act of 
ingratitude. To cease to visit her, without a word of explana- 
tion or apology, were monstrous. Once again he must go, if only 
to intimate that henceforward she must expect him no more, 

Next day he went, and, once in presence of his gracious friend, 
almost forgot his guilt in the pleasure of laying before her his 
schemes for the future. Yes, he had moved into fresh quarters 
near the Rue des Saints Peres. ‘ We were a shockingly idle lot 
in the Rue Serpente; I should have found it precious hard to 
turn over a new leaf in the matter of work while I stayed there,” 
he explained. 

Herminie approved his flitting. She inferred, possibly, from 
the confusion with which he announced so simple a step, that it 
signified the turning over a new leaf in life as well as work. 

“You will be nearer to me now,” she observed. “ We must 
really manage some concerts together, as soon as Lamoureux 
comes back from England.” 

(Having discovered in Paula passionate and, hitherto, unfed 
love of music, Herminie proposed to encourage this love by all the 
means in her power. “ He will be the less likely to drift back to 
the amusements of the Rue Serpente,” she thought.) 

At that artful hint of joys in store for him, Paul rose from his 
chair and began to move restlessly about the room. 

“You are too good to me—far too good,” he said at length, 
stopping before a Louis XVI. cabinet, and fingering a Sevres jar 
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that stood upon it in a fashion which caused Mme. de Valletort to 
feel some alarm for her treasure’s safety. “The truth is, I’m 
unworthy of the friendship with which you are pleased to honour 
me. You don’t know—you can’t know—how unworthy. I came 
up to Paris thoroughly miserable, thoroughly reckless. I had 
nothing to live for; I only wanted to drown my trouble. And I 
did my best to drown it; I tried every expedient——” 

He stopped suddenly short. 

“Ah! I’ve heard something of that trouble of yours,” Herminie 
responded gently. “I wonder if it would hurt you to tell 
me?” She paused interrogatively. Paul turned round. 

“ You heard—from Honoré, of course ?””—with a swift darkening 
of expression. 

Herminie inclined her head. ‘“ He seemed very unhappy about 
it—and you.” 

The young man set his teeth. ‘ Perhaps you are not aware 
that it was he who celebrated that marriage?” he responded in 
a half-strangled voice. 

“T guessed it must have been, and I pitied him on that 
account.” (Mme. de Valletort’s tones were slightly tremulous ; 
she had never before discussed his brother’s offence with Paul, 
and she was conscious that, in doing so now, she was making a 
bold move.) ‘“ After all, a priest is a man, and it must have been 
extremely painful to my cousin——” 

“T don’t imagine he suffered much on the occasion,” sneered 
Paul. 


“TI think you are mistaken.” Herminie spoke with gentle 
decision. 


Paul set down the Sevres cup abruptly. ‘ What did he tell 
you?” 

“He gave me the facts in outline. He was anxious that I 
should know the truth, thinking it possible that some garbled 
version of things might be current in the neighbourhood. But 
I’m afraid I ought not to have spoken of this; forgive me. I 
should have remembered that, if to some people it’s a relief to go 
back upon the sorrowful past, to others it’s a torture.” 

For a moment Paul hesitated, biting his under lip; then he 
crossed the room, and threw himself into his former seat. 

“Td have talked of her readily enough a year ago,” he said, in 
a harsh, shaking voice, “and now I only care to forget her—to 
forget all of it.” 

Herminie’s eyes grew misty. She had grown very fond of this 
lad; his boyish despair touched her to the quick. 

“Why be so anxious to forget?” she rejoined, after a mo- 
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mentary pause. “To have loved well is a good memory, worthy 
the keeping.” 

“But I didn’t love well! I loved like a fool. I squandered 
my heart on a creature without one—on a woman who proved 
herself false, frivolous, perjured——” 

“‘ No, no, Paul, you are too hard upon her, indeed! A perjured 
woman? Why, she wasn’t a woman at all, that little Rose of 
yours! She was just an innocent young girl—almost a child—to 
whom it seemed the highest of all duties to obey her parents. 
You don’t know how hard, how impossible it is for a young girl to 
say ‘I will, and ‘I will not.’ I have been a young girl myself, 
and J know.” 

“You justify her?” Paul cried. “In her sacrifice of me?” 

“My dear boy, what was her sacrifice of you to her sacrifice of 
herself? Can’t you see that, however great your sufferings may 
have been, she must have suffered far more—in consenting, for 
obedience-sake, to marry a man she detested ?” 

“You'd have me think of her as a martyr to duty, then?” 

“Yes,” Herminie answered boldly, nothing daunted by this 
fresh sneer. “I would. I believe you would be happier in so 
thinking of her.” 

Paul stirred uneasily in his chair. “It’s been my one en- 
deavour, for some time past, not to think of her at all,” he 
murmured, ‘As I told you just now, I’ve done all that in me 
lay to blot out every remembrance of the affair.” 

“ And what have you gained by your endeavours?” Mme. de 
Valletort asked quickly. “Do you feel yourself a stronger man, 
or a more contented one, in consequence ?” 

The boy shook his head. “ But, at any rate, I’ve kept the pain 
under. You disapprove?” 

Herminie, who had been working, while she talked, at a strip 
of lace embroidery, paused to thread her needle afresh. “I 
dislike opiates,” she replied, when she had concluded the opera- 
tion. “To my mind, it’s better—and braver—to face things 
out.” 

Paul shook his head again. “That depends on the point of 
view.” 

“Entirely. On the point of view from which you regard love. 
Now I, personally, have old-fashioned ideas on that subject. I 
don’t accept our latter-day novelists’ definition of love as a mere 
selfish passion, largely made up of the basest elements.” 

Herminie’s needle had ceased to move through her work; the 
work itself dropped gently on her knee. She sat looking straight 
before her, with eyes full of light. 
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“Tn a love worthy the name there’s no room for baseness; and 
great love casts out selfishness as surely as it casts out fear. So 
a great love, where it cannot bring joy, may at least serve for 
inspiration, and for a touchstone, teaching one to distinguish 
spurious things from true——” 

Mme. de Valletort’s eyes had grown more brilliant, her voice 
deeper and sweeter with every sentence. It was with subdued 
passion that she concluded : 

“ Oh, it’s so good to believe in some human creature with all 
one’s heart and soul, and to go on believing all one’s days!” 

“To have met with one’s ideal only to lose it, do you count 
that blessedness ?” Paul demanded roughly. 

Herminie de Valletort started slightly at her companion’s 
question. She had almost forgotten him fora moment. “If such 
a meeting preserves one from descent to a lower plane of living— 
yes!” she answered, with a flashing smile. 

“You are an idealist indeed,” the young man retorted bitterly. 

Herminie was silent for perhaps half a minute. Then she said 
quietly : 

“TI speak from experience. There is one recollection—be- 
longing to my youthful days—which has coloured, in some sort, 
the whole course of my life. I wasn’t always aware of its over- 
mastering influence; the memory was such an old one, relating to 
things that had become as remote and unattainable as the stars. 
But it has never ceased to work in me. Over and over again (as 
I have been brought to see quite lately) it has saved me from one 
of the worst errors a woman can commit—the voluntary accept- 
ance of a stone for bread. And that”—turning suddenly upon 
Paul a look of extraordinary sweetness-—“‘is why I hope you will 
cherish your reverence for Rose Mercier as long as you live.” 


(To be continued.) 











“Che Sultan of Lansdown Cower.” 


Waite spending a few days last summer in a country house I 
happened to come across some letters from Beckford to his literary 
agent in London, the bookseller Clark, from which I have been 
permitted to make some extracts. Beckford is probably very 
little more than-a name to the large majority of the present 
generation—a name revived from time to time by the appearance 
of new editions of a weird and fantastic Oriental romance. But 
he was a striking and mysterious personality when the century 
was young, and many legends gathered round the well-guarded 
Tower, where his chief pursuit and interest was that formation of 
an unusually choice and comprehensive library which occasioned 
the correspondence above referred to. 

An acute and sympathetic critic recently observed that Beck- 
ford himself is a more interesting study than his works; and 
probably few letters, consisting mainly of what may be called 
technical lists of books required or rejected, contain so many 
frank indications of the writer’s character—his pride, his arro- 
gance, his petulance, his extravagant expressions of wrath, which 
one guesses to have usually been much like those of Landor (also 
a Bath memory), “ full of sound and fury, signifying ”—very little 
indeed. There are not wanting, also, brief glimpses of a kindlier 
side of Beckford’s nature—passages showing care for his depen- 
dents, and love of animals—but the occasions for its manifestation 
are necessarily few. 

Gloucestershire was the cradle of the Beckfords—at all events, 
of the modern branch of the family—-but their large fortunes 
were made in Jamaica, and William Beckford the elder was 
fourteen years old when he was sent to England, and entered at 
Westminster School. He became a Member of Parliament, and, 
like Whittington, was “twice Lord Mayor of London,” * in which 


* There are many references to the elder Beckford in Walpole’s 
‘ Letters’; the-following, written in May, 1770, is the most amusing: 
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capacity he had ample opportunity for showing the tropical taste 
for lavish and luxurious expenditure which afterwards distin- 
guished his son, his civic banquets being described as “ more 
magnificent than any since the time of Henry VIII.” 

Beckford’s second wife was Maria Hamilton, a granddaughter 
of the sixth Earl of Abercorn. Their only child, William, was 
born at Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire, in October, 1760,* and about 
ten years later the Alderman died.{ Unfortunately for the young 
heir, who would have benefited by the discipline, companionship, 
and outdoor interests of a public school, his mother had a 
prejudice in favour of home education, and is said also to have 
been over-indulgent. Lord Chatham, his godfather, took great 
interest in the clever boy, and writing to his son, William Pitt, 
in 1773, says :— 

“Little Beckford was really disappointed at not being in time to see 
you—a good mark for my young vivid friend. He is just as much com- 


pounded of the elements of air and fire as he was. A due proportion of 
terrestrial solidity will, I trust, come and make him perfect.” ¢ 


Beckford was extremely precocious, and in his visits to Burton 
Pynsent gave signs of dawning talent as an orator which de- 
lighted Lord Chatham, who, no doubt, anticipated a great career 
for him as a statesman. But he also showed that the glamour of 
the East had already laid hold of him, and his godfather directed 
the tutor to check his taste for Oriental literature, and, above all, 
not to let him read the ‘ Arabian Nights!’ 





“The Court was put into some confusion by My Lord Mayor, who, 
contrary to all form and precedent, tacked a volunteer speech to the 
Remonstrance. It was wondrous loyal and respectful, but being an 
innovation much discomposed the assembly. It is always usual to furnish 
a copy of what is to be said to the king, that he may be prepared with 
his answer. In this case he was reduced to tuck up his train, jump from 
the throne, and take sanctuary in his closet, or answer extempore, which 
is not part of the royal trade; or sit silent and have nothing to reply. 
This last was the event, and a position awkward enough in conscience.” 
— ‘Letters of Horace Walpole,’ Bentley, edit. 1891, vol. v., pp. 238-9. 
The speech was afterwards engraved on Beckford’s statue at Guildhall, 
but there has been a controversy as to whether it was his own, or written 
for him by Horne Tooke. 

* The date, formerly given as September, 1759, has been corrected by 
Dr. Garnett, who shows how the mistake arose. 

t Walpole, writing of a visit to Stowe, paid in July, 1770, says: “ Beck- 
ford’s death had not raised the spirits of the master of the house. The 
papers make one sick with talking of that noisy vapouring fool as they 
would of Algernon Sidney.”—‘ Letters,’ vol. v., p. 248. 

t “Chatham Correspondence,” Murray, vol. iv., p. 290. 

Could the Earl have had Boehme’s “ four temperaments” in his mind P 
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Cyrus Redding, in his pompous and slipshod memoir of Beck- 
ford, intimates that Oriental study had a bad moral effect on 
its young devotee, and makes a highly characteristic comment 
thereon :— 

“Worse than all, in the way of mischievous result, was an apparent 
satisfaction which he exhibited whenever the slavish prostration of subjects 
of every rank came upon the carpet, with the host of flatterers which 


surrounded them. This obliquitous tendency of mind nursed a natural 
pride, of which he had too large a share.” * 


Beckford figures in his biographer’s pages as a sort of juvenile 
Admirable Crichton, studying music,t drawing, architecture 
and languages with enthusiasm; riding, fencing and dancing to 
perfection ; praised and petted wherever he went. 

The only person recorded as having checked his youthful 
impertinences is the old Duchess of Queensbury.t Beckford is 
supposed to have been “ quizzing” some of her eccentricities one 
morning at breakfast, on which she rang the bell, and called for 
the Family Bible. Finding an appropriate passage in the Book of 
Wisdom, she desired Master Beckford to read it aloud, adding, 
“There it was, young man, that I learnt my manners! I hope 
you will remember what you have read.” 

Beckford’s taste for satire found another outlet when, in his 
seventeenth year, he wrote his ‘ History of Extraordinary Painters’ 
(a sort of parody on the ‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands’), with 
printed copies of which clever absurdity he supplied the house- 
keeper at Fonthill, to assist her in mystifying and confusing the 
admirers of his father’s picture-gallery, who were called upon 
to praise the wonderful works of “ Aldrovandus Magnus,” “Og 
of Basan,” “ Sucrewasser of Vienna,” “ Watersouchy of Holland,” 
etc. The book is said to contain some grains of sound artistic 
criticism amongst its abundant chaff. 

In 1777, Beckford was sent to Geneva with a tutor, to carry on 


* ‘Memoirs of William Beckford,’ Skeet, 1859, vol. i., p. 90. 

+ A little later he had lessons from Mozart, and he told Redding that 
the air, afterwards known as “Non pit andrai” in the Marriage of Figaro, 
was hit upon at one of these, as a theme on which he was to compose 
variations. 

} This is said to have taken place in 1776, when Prior’s Kitty was “ over 
eighty.” But there seems to be a mistake here, for Walpole writes in 
July, 1777: “The Duchess of Queensbury died on Thursday of a surfeit 
of cherries . . . the Duchess’s beauty at seventy-seven was extraordinary.” 
—‘ Letters, vol. vi., p. 461. It must be remembered that nearly all the 
anecdotes of Beckford are gleaned from his conversations with Redding 


—stories of his youth told when he was old, and to an incompetent 
Boswell. 
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his studies under the supervision of his mother’s relation, Colonel 
Hamilton. His experiences at this time were varied, including 
three days spent at the Grande Chartreuse (of which he wrote a 
picturesque account in a book called ‘Dreams, Waking Thoughts, 
and Incidents,’), and a visit to a shrivelled, wrinkled, bent old 
man, with large and piercing eyes, who described himself as “a 
poor octogenarian, about to quit this world ”—Voltaire. Three 
years later, Beckford and his tutor, Dr. Lettice, “made the Grand 
Tour,” and his ‘ Letters from Italy, Spain, and Portugal ’ show how 
travel stimulated an already abnormally active brain and vivid 
imagination.* 

Beckford’s mind belonged to that order, of all others best fitted 
to profit by travel, which is equally appreciative of art and nature ; 
and the easy, fluent, vivid letters which record his impressions de 
voyage can still be read with pleasure. He often creates a 
picture in a happy sentence, often relieves his more elaborate 
descriptions with touches of satire or quiet humour. Writing in 


1780, when he was not quite twenty years old, he records his 
conviction that— 


“Those two comfortable deities, Quiet and Content, have taken Flanders 
under their especial protection . . . all is still and peaceful in these fertile 


lowlands; the eye meets nothing but round unmeaning faces at every 
door, and harmless stupidity smiling at every window. The beasts, as 
placid as their masters, graze on without disturbance, and I scarcely 
remember to have heard one grunting swine or snarling mastiff during 
my whole progress.” ¢ 


On reaching Naples Beckford visited Sir William Hamilton, of 
whose first wife he gives a charming picture; the conversation, 
in an assemblage of beauties, literati, and artists, had passed 
all bounds of decorum according to English ideas, when Lady 
Hamilton sat down to the piano— 


“Her plaintive modulations breathed a far different language. No 
performer that I ever heard produced such soothing effects. They seemed 
the emanations of a pure uncontaminated mind, at peace with itself and 
benevolently desirous of diffusing that happy tranquillity around it.” $ 





* Lockhart describes the style of this book as “simple, nervous, 
massive—apparently little laboured, yet revealing in effect the perfection 
of art.” 

t ‘Italy, Spain, and Portugal.’ By the author of ‘ Vathek.’ London, 
Bentley, edit. 1840, p. 3. 

t Only two years later she died, and Beckford wrote: “ Had she lived to 
a later period her example and influence might have gone great lengths 
towards arresting that tide of corruption and profligacy which swept off 
this ill-fated Court to Sicily, and threatened its total destruction.” —‘ Italy, 
Spain and Portugal,’ edit. 1840, p. 122. 

VOL. OXX. ° 
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Of the King of Naples * he says :— 


“Though people have imagined him a weak monarch I beg leave to 
differ, since he has had the boldness to prolong his childhood and be 
happy in spite of years and conviction. Give him a boar to stab anda 
pigeon to shoot, a battledore or an angling rod, and he is better contented 
than Solomon in all his glory, and will never discover, like that sapient 
sovereign, that all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 


Beckford returned to England just in time to be present at the 
festivities in celebration of his coming of age, when between ten 
and twelve thousand persons are said to have been entertained at 
Fonthill House.t The inheritance on which he entered was esti- 
mated at a million in “ready money,” and £100,000 per annum. 

The year of Beckford’s majority also saw the first suggestion of 
his most famous work; until the edition of 1893 was issued, all 
writers on the subject have accepted the author’s statement to 
Redding, that it was written at a single sitting of two days and 
three nights, followed, naturally, by a severe illness. Dr. Garnett’s 
researches have, however, dispelled this treasured delusion. 
‘Vathek’ was no towr de force accomplished in a white heat of 
inspiration, but “a work of care and labour, whose production ... 
occupied several months, probably a year.” { This is proved by 


correspondence between Beckford and the Rev. Samuel Henley, 
tutor to Beckford’s maternal cousins, and one of the masters at 
Harrow, long known as the translator and annotator of ‘ Vathek,’ 
and now appearing as its originator.§ “ You are answerable,” 
Beckford writes to Henley in January, 1782, “for having set me 
to work upon a story so horrid, that I tremble whilst relating it, 
and have not a nerve in my frame but vibrates like an aspen.” 


* Ferdinand IV. 

+t A handsome substantial building, standing on the margin of a broad 
lake and backed by a wooded hill; famous for its immense: vaulted hall 
and fine pictures and plate. When Alderman Beckford was told that it 
had been damaged to the extent of £30,000 by fire, he quietly replied: 
“ Well, we must build it up again.” 

t Dr. Garnett, with poetic sympathy, accounts for Beckford’s mis- 
statement thus: “The mental excitement into which the conception 
instilled into his mind by Henley had thrown him must have impressed 
his memory more powerfully than the external circumstances connected 
with the composition, and half a century afterwards he may really have 
persuaded himself that this substantially took place during the first burst 
of inspiration, and that all the rest was mere literary polish.” This is 
kind, but not quite convincing. 

§ Dr. Garnett had access to these letters, unknown for a hundred years, 
but now forming part of “the magnificent collection of autographs ” 
formed by Mr. Morrison, of Fonthill. Henley was an Oriental scholar, 
and had encouraged Beckford in the studies and tastes which paved the 
way for ‘ Vathek.’ 
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He continues to allude to ‘ Vathek’ or ‘ Vatheo,’ as he first 
wrote the name, until January, 1783, at which date the original 
French version appears to have been complete, and Beckford was 
writing those ‘Episodes,’ which we shall find mentioned in the 
letters to Clark. On leaving England in 1783, after his marriage, 
Beckford placed the manuscript of ‘ Vathek’ in Henley’s hands for 
translation. ‘Could I showa greater mark of confidence?” he 
asks. ‘ You have the only copy which exists of the only produc- 
tion of mine which I am not ashamed of.”* Henley’s translation, 
with which the author was delighted,t proceeded more rapidly 
than Beckford’s finishing touches, and the return Henley made 
for the confidence placed in him was to publish it, through 
Johnson of St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 1786 (despite Beckford’s 
express direction that the French edition must appear first), 
calling it ‘The History of the Caliph Vathek, an Arabian tale, 
from an unpublished manuscript.’ Dr. Garnett attributes this 
atrocious breach of trust to vanity rather than cupidity. But the 
“most unkindest cut of all,” the insinuation of an Eastern original, 
roused Beckford to action, and he published the French version in 
Paris and Lausanne during 1787. 

There is a dignified reticence in the reference to Henley’s sin 
in Beckford’s preface to one of the French editions, in which he 
claimed ‘ Vathek’ as his own. 


“indiscretion d’un homme de lettres, & qui le manuscrit avoit été 
confié il y a trois ans, en a fait connoitre la traduction anglaise avant la 
publication de V’original. Le traducteur a méme pris sur lui d’avancer 
dans sa préface que ‘ Vathek’ étoit traduit de larabe. L’auteur s’inscrit 
en faux contre cette assertion.” 


It is staggering to find that after this Henley had the audacity 
to apply to Beckford for assistance when he fell on evil days; a 
cold and dispassionate refusal is preserved in the manuscript letters 
quoted by Dr. Garnett.{ There is much that is perplexing in 
Beckford’s life and character, and not the least so is his attitude 
towards Henley; he is reported to have said to Redding, “ The 
party who was the first translator of ‘ Vathek’ into English I 
never knew. It was tolerably well done.” 


* See the introduction to the illustrated edition of ‘ Vathek’ published 
in 1893, and edited by Dr. Richard Garnett. 

t “ You make me proud of ‘ Vathek,’” he writes in 1785. “I know not 
how it happens, but the original when first born scarce gave me so much 
rapture.” 

t Henley evidently possessed considerable ability, and became Principal 
of Haileybury College, a post he retained till within a short time of his 
death in 1815. 
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Popularity, immediate and permanent, attended ‘ Vathek.’ 
Critics differed about it, but it is not, as Dr. Garnett says— 


“ A book which criticism could greatly help or hinder. . . Its beauties 
are by no means of the recondite order; and inability to appreciate them 
is one of those innate distastes, not for the book but its genre, against 
which expostulation is impotent. A man may be reasoned into admiring 
Wordsworth, but not into liking the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ ” 


He himself considers the book— 


“At once very French and very English, very Oriental and very 
European, very frivolous and very tragic, very shallow and very profound. 
In this respect it represents its author, a child of the 18th century 
unconsciously inspired with the emotions of the 19th, who, as M. Mal- 
larmé justly says, in imitating Voltaire announces Chateaubriand. While 
few books display more either of the lucidity of the 18th century or of its 
sarcastic persiflage, it is equally animated by the spirit of vague unrest 
and yearning melancholy which were to attain such proportions in ‘ Réné’ 
and ‘Childe Harold’... There are brighter stars in the literary firma- 
ment than Beckford, but few who can with equal propriety be likened to 
the evening star and the morning star.” 


Professor Morley takes a different view of the romance, which, 
he says, referring to the elder Beckford’s civic dignities— 


“looks as if it had been planned for an Alderman’s dream after a very 
heavy dinner at the Mansion House. There is devotion in it to the 
senses: emphasis on heavy dining. ‘ Vathek piqued himself on being 
the greatest eater alive . . . when the Indian dined with him the tables 
were thirty times covered.’” 


And the critic is wicked enough to add, alluding to that closing 
scene in the Hall of Eblis which others have likened to “the 
terrors of Dante,” where “ countless multitudes wander in burning 
agony, each covering with the right hand a heart of flame ”— 


“The nightmare incidents of this Arabian tale culminate in a most 
dreadful heartburn. Could the conception of ‘ Vathek’ have first come 
to the son after a City dinner?... Whoever takes ‘ Vathek’ altogether 
seriously does not read it as it was written. We must have an eye for the 
vein of caricature that now and then comes to the surface and invites a 
laugh. ... Taken seriously the book has faults of construction; but 
the faults turn into beauties when we catch the twinkle in the writer's 
eye.” * 


Certainly the step from the sublime to the ridiculous is made 
when we are told that the Hall of Eblis was “borrowed” from 
that of Fonthill, and that the women’s characters in ‘ Vathek’ 
were suggested by the domestics of that establishment! May 


* ‘History of the Caliph Vathek,’ Cassell & Co., 1887. Introduction by 
Henry Morley, pp. 6, 11, 12. 
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not the over indulgent Mrs. Beckford, with the same exaggeration 
of youthful irony, have been hinted at when Vathek the un- 
dutiful says of his mother, Carathis, “the principles by which 
she perverted my youth have been the sole cause of my perdition.” 
It is the old, chivalrous story—“ the woman tempted me!” 

A contemporary critic, who had nothing but praise for Beck 
ford’s style, finds in his writings a spirit which makes him say :— 


“The boy-author seems already to have rubbed all the bloom off his 
heart, and in the midst of his dazzling genius one trembles to think that 
a stripling of years so tender should have attained the cool cynicism of a 
Oandide.” * 


Beckford’s short married life was spent in Switzerland; his 
wife was his cousin, Lady Margaret Gordon, a daughter of the Earl 
of Aboyne, who was good, beautiful and gentle. Their marriage 
was one of affection, happy and brief. She died in 1786,} leaving 
two infant daughters; Vevey then became insupportable to her 
husband, and he shortly afterwards resumed his travels, and wrote 
a second series of Letters. He spent some time in Portugal, and 
greatly admired and respected the Queen. At one of the Court 
fétes a lady of the Queen’s household—a four years’ wife at six- 
teen—greatly interested him :— 


“Her youthful cheerfulness, light hair, and fair complexion put me so 
much in mind of my Margaret that I could not help looking at her with 
a melancholy tenderness; and as she sat in the recess of the window 
discovered at intervals by the blue light of rockets bursting high in the 
air, I felt my blood thrill as if I beheld a phantom, and my eyes were 
filled with tears.” 


These records of travel contain, besides their vivid and poetic 
descriptions of scenery and their satiric portraits of priests and 
politicians, many romantic episodes. One evening, whilst sitting 
at his window in a Portuguese monastery, listening toa nightingale 
that sang by moonlight in a bay-tree, Beckford saw an old monk, 
tall, thin, and deathly pale, emerge from an arched avenue in the 
garden below, crying, “Judgment! Judgment! Tremble at the 
anger of an offended God! Woe to Portugal—woe—woe!” 
Next morning the Prior explained that the visionary form belonged 
to one of the Order whose brain had been affected by the death of 
the unfortunate Duke of Aveiro, and who expected the revolu- 


* Lockhart, in the Quarterly Review, vol. 51, p. 427. 

t It adds to the baseness of Henley’s act that he should have chosen 
this year of Beckford’s bitterest sorrow to betray his trust, as though he 
hoped the author’s preoccupation would prevent his noticing the publica- 
tion of his book—or had grown impatient of Beckford’s absorption in 
grief at so great a loss. 
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tionary troubles in France speedily to extend to his own country. 
Napoleon did much to fulfil this prophecy. 

Beckford was often in Paris, where there was a tradition of his 
having, for the amusement of the visitors to the Jardin des Plantes, 
acted as an amateur “ Lion King,” entering the den of one of the 
lions, which he allowed to lick his hands with such dangerous and 
exaggerated affection as to rub the skin off! Redding says vaguely 
that Beckford was in the capital “at the death of the king,” and 
Dr. Garnett quotes a curious story relating to his visit on the 
authority of M. Brunet ;* it is stated that whilst Beckford was 
amassing literary treasures thrown into the streets of Paris by the 
revolution, a certain Chardin learnt that his life was threatened ; 
he warned “l’honorable Sir Beckford,” procured a disguise for 
him, and “le conduisit chez Mérigot, bouqueniste célébre de cette 
époque, et |’y installa 4 titre de commis.” Some months later 
Chardin procured a passport which enabled Beckford to return to 
England, when the latter settled a pension of 2400 francs on his 
preserver. 

Beckford’s residence at the Portuguese Monastery of Batalha 
had greatly impressed his imagination, and when he returned to 
Fonthill in 1796, after making extensive alterations in the family 
mansion, he proceeded to build the famous Abbey, at a considerable 
distance in the magnificent grounds. Wyatt’s instructions were, 
in the first place, to produce a building with the external 
appearance of a half-ruined monastery, but enriched by every 
architectural device, and embellished by every object of beauty 
and luxury that wealth could procure.t In 1800 both houses— 
the one not yet demolished, the other incomplete—were prepared 
at enormous cost ¢ and on a scale of the most lavish splendour, to 
receive Nelson, Sir William Hamilton and his second wife, and a 
large party of guests, including Benjamin West (President of the 
Royal Academy) and Dr. Wolcot, who must have been sorely 
tempted to immortalise the occasion in some of “ Peter Pindar’s ” 
satiric verses. 


* In the preface to the catalogue of Brunet’s library, sold at Paris in 1868. 

t Fonthill Abbey, in its fantastic grandeur, ultimately became a sort 
of Vathek amongst edifices. But Beckford’s characteristic impatience 
hurried on the work with more regard to speed than stability, and the 
great tower, being run up three hundred feet high without time being 
allowed to complete its fastenings to the base, was swept from its 
foundations by the first gale which caught its heavy flag. The only 
regret Beckford expressed was that he did not see it fall. The second 
tower also fell, but not until the Abbey had changed hands. 

¢ Five hundred workmen were employed night and day on the decora- 
tions, 
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Among the spectacles which amazed and delighted Beckford’s 
guests were Lady Hamilton’s celebrated “ Attitudes,” * or im- 
personations, on which subject the painstaking compiler of ‘ The 
Beckford Family’ falls into an amusing error. He makes Beck- 
ford say, “ Lady Hamilton figured before Lord Nelson, much to 
her own satisfaction, in the character of Cleopatra. She repre- 
sented the character well, I must do her that justice. Perhaps 
Nelson inspired her.” What Beckford really told Redding was 
that Lady Hamilton represented Agrippina, carrying in a golden 
urn the ashes of Germanicus. “It should have been Cleopatra,” 
Beckford added ; he, who had loved and respected the first Lady 
Hamilton, was not among the admirers of the second :— 


“She was somewhat masculine and embonpoint in figure . . . not at all 
delicate, ill-bred, affected, a devil in temper when set on edge. Her coun- 
tenance was hardly beautiful, but the outline excellent. She assumed 
sensibility, but felt none; was artful—and no wonder! She had been 
trained at the Court of Naples—a hell of corruption. Nelson was in- 
fatuated . . . she riveted his heart by telling him it was through her 
means his ships were fitted and victualled.... The fact was it was Sir 
William’s affair. He had been all powerful at the Neapolitan Court long 
before he saw his second wife.” t 


Beckford was anxious to show Nelson the famous twenty-mile 
drive through the plantations of Fonthill, but they had not gone 
far before the Hero of the Nile requested to be put down. His 
host was scandalised at such an exhibition of nervousness, and 
protested that his horses were perfectly under control; but re- 
membering Beckford’s love for dramatic effect, there may have 
been reason for Nelson’s feeling more uneasy behind the four-in- 
hand of “ Vathek ” than on the deck of a man-of-war. 

Rogers once spent three days at Fonthill, where, he says, he 
was struck by “ the refinement, rather than the magnificence,” of 
Beckford’s hospitality. On arriving at the gate, he was told that 
neither his servants nor his horses would be admitted, but that 
Mr. Beckford’s were at his service. A French ecclesiastic, and 
Smith, the author of ‘ Views in Italy,’ were the only other guests. 
Rogers slept in a room opening on a gallery, in which lamps were 


* Often amusingly referred to by Walpole, who called her, when still 
Emma Hart, “the Nymph of the Attitudes ... who acts all the 
antique statues in an Indian shawl.... People are mad about he- 
expression, which I do not conceive; so few antique statues having any 
expression at all, nor being designed to have it.” Later he writes: “Sir 
William Hamilton has actually married his Gallery of Statues, and they 
are set out on their return to Naples.”—‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,’ 
Bentley, edit. 1891, vol. ix., pp. 318.et seq. 

t ‘Memoirs of William Beckford,’ vol. ii., pp. 326, 327. 
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kept burning all night. It contained a picture of St. Antonio, to 
which it was said Beckford “would sometimes steal and pay his 
devotions.” During the day, they drove about the grounds in 
pony carriages. In the evening, Beckford improvised at the 
piano, “ producing the most charming and novel melodies,” or 
read aloud from his unpublished works. According to Rogers, 
the often referred to ‘ Episodes’ to ‘ Vathek’ were “ extremely fine, 
but very objectionable on account of their subjects. Indeed, 
they show that the mind of the author was, to a certain extent, 
diseased.” * And here, no doubt, we have the key to the waste 
of so much talent and wealth—the morbid seclusion, the bitter 
unforgivingness which marked the latter part of Beckford’s life. 
If it is true that his grandfather, Peter Beckford, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Jamaica, was of so violent a temper that he would 
knock down any Member of the Chamber of Representatives who 
dared to differ from him, there was probably a latent strain of 
insanity in the family. 

Beckford had wished Moore to accompany Rogers on his visit 
to Fonthill, with a view to literary co-operation. “Rogers 
supposes he would give me something magnificent for it—a 
thousand pounds, perhaps; but if he were to give me a hundred 
times that sum, I would not have my name coupled with his. To 
be Beckford’s sub not very desirable,” writes Moore.t He also 
mentions Beckford’s “two mock novels,” ‘Agemia’ and ‘The 
Elegant Enthusiast,’ which he wrote to ridicule the novels 
written by his sister, Mrs. Harvey, who read these parodies on 
herself quite innocently, only now and then suspecting they were 
meant to laugh at her, and saying, “‘ Why, I vow and protest, here 
is my grotto,’ etc.” 

Henri Meistre, another visitor at Fonthill, called its master— 


“an enchanter, but possessed of more wit, intelligence and amiability than 
the race of genii are generally credited with. When he touches the harp- 
sichord you fancy you hear Gluck, Piccini, or Orpheus. If he expresses 
himself in our language he does it with all the genius and glow of Diderot 
and all the graces of Hamilton.” 


As an orator and an actor he is equally brilliant. But— 


“with all these endowments, with all that wealth is able to procure, my 
enchanter is not a happy man. An air of melancholy obscures the splen- 
dour which the graces of his person and the gaiety of his temper throw 
around him. I know well he has reason to complain of mankind, and I 





* *Table-talk of Samuel Rogers,’ edit. 1887, pp. 217, 218. 
t ‘ Memoirs of Thomas Moore,’ edit. 1853, vol. ii., p. 193. 
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think he has cause of complaint against himself. With the best disposi- 
tion and the most uncommon talents, spoiled by the gifts of nature and of 
fortune, his fancy must necessarily have become early vitiated.” * 


Why? With “the best disposition,’ Beckford’s immense 
wealth should have been a source of good and happiness to many 
besides himself, and therefore. to himself most of all. 

In 1801, the contents of Fonthill House were sold, and, soon 
afterwards, Beckford’s more serious West Indian losses appear to 
have occurred. They were mainly brought about by unsuccessful 
law-suits and dishonest agents,} and are estimated by Redding at 
£30,000 a year. Still, the works at the Abbey proceeded, until 
they cost over £273,000, and all the whims of its owner were 
indulged as though he had possessed the purse of Fortunatus, 
rather than one already showing limitations. 

Beckford’s daughters seem to have inherited their mother’s 
beauty and charm, and some, at all events, of their father’s 
talents. Moore records meeting Susanna Beckford in all the 
splendour of her youthful loveliness, when Thomas Hope was one 
of her most devoted adorers.~} She married the Marquis of 
Douglas (afterwards Duke of Hamilton) in 1810, and “ about 
the same time,” says Redding, her elder sister married Colonel— 
afterwards General—Orde, a man of unexceptionable character, 
and the son of a gentleman of good position and fortune. But 
Beckford, who had had another match in view for her, would 
never see her again, nor even mention her name, nor were her 
children recognized in his will.§ 

Rogers says that the Duchess of Hamilton possessed her 
father’s remarkable gift of musical improvisation, and that 
Mrs. Orde was, both in appearance and disposition, “a perfect 
angel.” “Her delight was not to be admired herself, but to 
witness the admiration which her sister never failed to excite.” 

Beckford’s sympathy with animals has been already mentioned. 
The wall, twelve feet high, and extending for seven miles, with 
which he enclosed Fonthill, was not erected, he told Redding, 
because of the misanthropy of which he was accused, but from his 
horror of all forms of “ sport.” 


**The Beckford Family. Reminiscences of Fonthill Abbey and 
Lansdown Tower.’ By W. Gregory. Edit. 1898, pp. 30-31. 

t Beckford seems always to have recklessly exposed those he employed 
to temptation. He left diamonds lying about in teacups in his apart- 
ments, saying that his domestics were “ too used to the sight of them,” to 
steal any. 

+ A marriage between “Anastatius” Hope and the daughter of 
“ Vathek ” would have had singular literary fitness. 

§ She died before him, in 1818. 
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“TI would not be intruded upon by sportsmen. In vain were they 
warned off. Your country gentleman will transport a pauper for taking 
a few twigs from a hedge, while they will break it down without ceremony 
themselves. They will take no denial when they go in their red jackets 
hunting to death a poor hare. I found remonstrances vain, and so I built 
the wall to exclude them. I never suffer an animal to be killed but 
through necessity. In early life I gave up shooting because I consider we 
have no right to murder animals for sport. ... The birds in the plan- 
tations of Fonthill seemed to know me. They continued their songs as I 
rode close to them. The very hares grew bold; it was exactly what 
I wished.” 


Beckford had not much more time in which to enjoy this 
paradise. In the course of sixteen years of costly, luxurious, and 
eccentric semi-solitude, he had spent more than a quarter of a 
million. His West Indian property was further depreciated. 
The result was a second Fonthill sale, in 1822, when the Abbey, 
and most of its contents, passed into the hands of Mr. John 
Farquhar,* the price, it is said, being £330,000. Hazlitt, whose 
interest in art amounted to a passion, visited the Abbey during 
the sale, and described it and its contents as “a desert of magnifi- 
cence, a glittering waste of laborious idleness, a cathedral turned 
into a toy-shop, an immense museum of all that is most curious 
and costly, and, at the same time, most worthless, in the pro- 
ductions of art and nature,” adding, with a touch of characteristic 
bitterness, “the only proof of taste he has shown in this collec- 
tion is his getting rid of it.” To which Dr. Garnett replies 
that— 


“Beckford always maintained that the Chinese furniture was smuggled 
in by the auctioneers, and Hazlitt may not have known that the library 
and the choicest pictures had been saved from the wreck and removed to 
Lansdown Terrace, Bath, where, with diminished fortune but free from 
embarrassment, Beckford applied himself to the creation of a miniature 
Fonthill.... He sometimes parted with a picture but never with a 
book.” f 


On this point, however, the unpublished letters supply a 
correction, as Beckford’s letters to Clark abound in references to 
books as “ Fonthills,” for which he was always on the watch, 
sometimes wishing to re-purchase them, sometimes only to goad 
other purchasers to bid for them more highly. 


“ Admirable!” he writes in 1832. “ We shall teach them the immense 
value of some of the worst books from the F{onthill] Library in time. 
The scrawled Euripides was nobly paid for by Bohn, and the Ramble, etc., 





* He re-sold Beckford’s collections a year or so later. 
t ‘Dietionary of National Biography,’ vol. iv., pp. 83-4. 
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most extravagantly by H.H.H. Stick to them—open their pores—and 
then, just in time, the nipping frost. You must struggle most vigorously 
for the Herodian, which drop at a brimming price if you can work them 
up to it by eager looks and gestures. 608 must be ours unless they choose 
to pay a more than Thorpian price for De Thou. If you are caught, 
never mind upon this occasion, it is a respectable book in itself, and if in 
fine and perfect condition, truly desirable. 610 the Cherub styles beau- 
tiful, and beautifully will he set at you, I make no doubt. ... When you 
can give them a rap, rap hard!” 


Beckford frequently shows a curious mixture of lavish outlay 
on his hobbies and a keen eye to business: “ Was the Elzevir 
Cesar so very fine, so very tall?” he asks. ‘If it was I wish you 
had tried for it. Giving a lift to Elzevirs is politic, as we have 
so supreme a stock.” 

In Lansdown Tower, from which these letters were written, the 
eccentric and haughty solitude adopted during Beckford’s later 
years at Fonthill Abbey was intensified. But he sometimes men- 
tions brief visits to or from the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, 
and once there is a pretty glimpse of his pleasure in the inherited 
taste for literature shown by their son: “My grandson,” he 
writes to Clark, in April, 1832,* “is with me, as busily engaged 
with the books at House and Tower as I could possibly desire him 
to be. I made him laugh heartily at the effect of your inquiries 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” Clark’s father had also been employed 
by Beckford, and the family seem to have been useful to him in 
several ways, finding apartments for him on his occasional visits 
to town, hiring a piano to be sent to them for his use, etc. The 
earlier letters, merely lists of books required, or acknowledg- 
ments of those received, are polite and formal; but they soon 
widen a little, admitting a word of caustic comment, such as— 
“Lady Morgan and Bombastes, fit companions, reached me this 
morning.” He is not always correct in his literary forecasts, for 
he anticipates that the first volume of Moore’s ‘Byron’ will be 
half-forgotten before the second appears. Soon, too, the corre- 
spondence becomes more lively, as Beckford’s hot and imperious 
temper, his mixture of exacting fastidiousness and dictatorial 
impatience reveal themselves. He calls himself “The Sultan,” 
and is always the solitary, the autocrat, the genius from a higher 
sphere, to whom all other created beings are expected to bow 
down, but who sometimes descends from his high Olympian 
pedestal to pelt those who presume to thwart him with forcible 
and varied invective. He shows the most naive astonishment 
that any one should dare to dispute with him the possession of 


* The period covered by the letters is from August, 1830, to October, 
1834—the address, “ Mr. Clark, 11, Mount Street, Berkeley Square.” 
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any book he covets. He lashes Clark with scorpions for any 
fancied neglect, but is prompt to “make it up” after each 
specially abusive outbreak. Beckford was an important and 
valuable patron, but one can fancy poor Clark shaking in his 
shoes as he unfolds the Sultan’s firmans. Terrible examples are 
held up to his terrified gaze; some newspaper cuttings have 
disappeared : 


“This scrap,” writes Beckford, “together with another scrap from the 
Retrospective, was lost by Beast Wilson, which has occasioned that clumsy 
Brute the loss of my custom, and the delay of a payment to the tune of 
about thirty and odd pounds still owing to him.” 


Clark, having evidently offered to make some purchases for 
Beckford not strictly in his own department, is answered :— 


“When I come to town I may look (perhaps) at this (most probably) 
German piece of workmanship—not before. Never dream of sending such 
curiosities to Bath. Both House and Tower are amply replenished with 
chef d’ewvres said to have belonged and to have been expressly fabricated 
for King This and Emperor T’Other. Omnia vanitas!” 


Clark is to procure for this King of Cognoscenti the best, and 
only the best, (“mediocrity is loathsome”); and obstacles are 
but to spur him to greater exertions: “the more difficulty 


there is in obtaining proofs the more perseverant I most 
strenuously desire you to be in your researches after them.” 
The Gohier catalogues attract Beckford, but he resolves to resist 
temptation :—“I have had quite enough of trusting Messrs. 
Anybody at Paris. They skinned me alive!” Some bookseller 
whom, with unusual mildness, Beckford nicknames “ the 
Cherub,” * gives the collector and his agent much trouble: 


“Do you expect a fair sale,” Beckford inquires, “or suspect the usual 
keeping up and pouncing down (particularly upon my representative) on 
the part of the Cherub?” 


This rival bookseller is base enough to favour a rival collector 
and Beckford’s wrath waxes great: 


“A variorum Rabelais was much lauded in one of the Cherub’s puffs. 
Pity you passed it by without calling my attention to so fine and useful a 
book. It fell cheap to that pest Cimitelli, one of the Cherub’s right 
beloved, right trusted, and right frequently smiled upon adherents. 
Lucky for him that I am at Bath! Were I in the way no opportunity 
should be neglected of making him pay exorbitantly. I owe him many 
and many a grudge for assisting the sweet kind Cherub in setting at me 
on various occasions! O that I had been upon the field! How I would 
have worked them!” 





* He is said to write “ heavenly puffs” of his own stock. 
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A little later, after mentioning the deaths of two collectors, 
Mr. Hurd and Sir J. Thorold, and speculating as to the disposal 
of their libraries about which “the Cherub is best likely to know,” 
Beckford adds vindictively : 


“TI wish the cholera would visit Prince Cimitelli and break up both 
him and his collection. I abhor the very sound of his church-yardish 
sort of a name! Many and many a fine volume, and many and many 4 
sterling pound has that brilliant ornament of the Cherub’s paradise 
deprived me [of].” 


Beckford, one finds from a phrase dropped here and there, was 
one of the many who, in the spring of 1831, took a pessimistic 
view of the political outlook and the prospects of the country: 


“The Berri catalogue presents, I imagine, quite a blaze of gaudy 
bindings and coloured prints, etc., not at all likely to tempt me... . I 
shall be curious to learn how these glaring pomposities sell—the Albums, 
the Redoutes, etc. Surely such smooth and goldified articles are not in 
harmony with our black, bloodshot times! I wonder who will be mad 
enough to purchase them.” 


Poor Clark is expected to observe and discriminate between 
every work announced on behalf of his exacting patron: 


“Have you seen ‘ Illustrations of the Bible,’ by Martin, No. I.? Send 
me ‘Tales from the German of Tieck’—Moxon—and another sort of 
tale, ‘The Cat’s Tail,’ with etchings by G. Cruikshank. These would have 
been better worth pointing out for light summer reading than Murray’s 
volumes, I wonder they did not occur to you. How lucky that I have a 
quick eye, and can read whole Atlas columns of newspaper advertisements, 
etc., at one glance!” 


The word “binding” is to the fastidious Beckford as the red 


rag to the bull, and revives his remembrance of the crimes of 
Wilson : 


“You observe that the uncut ‘ Tressau’ will not injure by re-binding. 
The very sound of binding makes me shudder. The Brutes were all paid 
in full long since, but I have some notion that a sum of £31 is still owing 
to Beast Wilson, who would have been long since at the Regent’s Park 
Zoological, etc., were I empowered to make out the mandamus—cursed 
Brute who lost a precious scrap of unpaid puffery from the ‘ Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Painters,’ he had to bind.... To Beast Wilson adieu 
for evermore! But whether I shall say all hail! to Beast Smith or the 
other Brute you mention I cannot determine yet.” 


Apparently not, for he writes a few months later : 


“Your present Brutes are ten times more negligent, lazy, and brutal 
than any of the former ones. It is impossible—for me, at least—to 


bear with such perverse, insolent, and almost unaccountable beastli- 
ness!” 
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At last the proverbial exception to the rule turns up. A 
binder is found so much after Beckford’s own heart as to receive 
the sobriquet of “the Angel,” and who is, his patron declares, 
“ Justly dear to me from every point of view.” The instructions 
forwarded to this happy man make a book-maniac thrill with 
envious longing for the resources of a Beckford : 


“T send two very curious and extremely rare little books, to be placed, 
with strong recommendations, in angelic hands. The ‘ Piedra Gloriosa’ 
(with plates by Rembrandt), to be bound in the finest blue Morocco-joints, 
etc., in the style of Bunyan, only with a few delicate lines of gold. The 
‘ Aisopi Fabule,’ in brown calf, paned (?) etc., as like the original binding 
as possible—in both cases kept large and rough-gilt accordingly. ... I 
recommend the Angel to do his best, and in his best style.” 


Clark was often employed to sell as well as to buy books for 
Beckford—duplicate copies, inferior editions, etc.—still the number 
retained was enormous. 


“ You may imagine the difficulties I experience in finding book-room,” 
Beckford writes; “at least five thousand volumes (most of which I wish 
to refer to) are lying piled up behind two ranks deep of others! Yet—not 
one of these ranks can I part with!” 


Beckford seems to have found amusement in the travels of 
Prince Pueckler Muskau, for whom, of course, he has a nick- 
name: 


“ There is less Poll-Parrotry in the two last vols. of Prince Macaw than 
in the preceding ones,” he writes, “but they are not so brilliant. When 
will the translation come forth?” Again—“< As you seem to have com- 
munication with the publisher of Prince Macaw, I hope you will be able 
to secure a fair impression, or perhaps proof, of his most talkative High- 
ness’s portrait. Some of the passages in his latter volumes are murder- 
ously piquant. Never was a dull heavy carcass so cruelly cut up as that 
of the poor Duke of Devonshire.” 


Possibly the following passage may be part of the Poll-Parrotry 
objected to :— 


“ Have you ever heard of the eccentric Beckford, a kind of Lord Byron 
in prose, who built the most magnificent residence in England, surrounded 
his park with a wall twelve feet high, and for twelve years suffered nobody 
to enter it? All on a sudden he sold this wondrous dwelling, Fonthill 
Abbey, with all the rare and costly things it contained, by auction, and 
went to Bath, where he lives in just as solitary a manner as before. He 
has built a second high tower in the middle of a field, the roof is a copy 
of the so-called Lantern of Diogenes (the monument of Lysicrates) at 
Athens. Thither I drove to-day, and can imagine that the view from it 
must be as striking as it is said to be. There was, however, no admittance, 
and I was obliged to content myself with the pictures of my fancy. The 
tower is still unfinished, though very lofty, and stands like a ghost in the 
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wide open solitude of a high tableland. The possessor is said at one time 
to have been worth three millions sterling, and is still very rich. I was 
told that he was seldom visible, but that when he rode out it was with the 
following retinue—first rides a gray-headed old steward, behind him two 
grooms with long hunting-whips, then follows Mr. Beckford himself, sur- 
rounded by five or six dogs; two more grooms with whips close the 
procession. If in the course of the ride one of the dogs is refractory 
the whole train halts, and castigation is immediately applied.... Mr. 
Beckford formerly wrote a very singular but most powerful romance, in 
French; it was translated into English and greatly admired. A high 
tower plays a conspicuous part in that also; the dénouement is, that the 
Devil carries off everybody.” * 


A story follows which excited Beckford’s wrath about “a neigh- 
bouring lord” having once scaled the walls of Fonthill Abbey by 
means of high ladders, and after receiving, to his astonishment, 
“princely hospitality,” being thrust out into the grounds, where 
all the gates were locked, and ordered to depart in the ignominious 
fashion in which he had arrived. But though Beckford said he 
hoped he was too much a gentleman to treat any guest, bidden 
or unbidden, with such scant courtesy, he did not hesitate to 
torment a lady who descended on Fonthill uninvited. This was 
the Duchess of Gordon (of whom Walpole has much to say), a 
well-known matchmaker, and intent, as Beckford believed, on 
marrying him to one of her daughters. Accordingly, as soon as 
she and her attendants appeared at his doors, he shut himself up 
in a distant suite of apartments and remained there ; until, after 
many days of vain inquiries as to when she would be permitted 
to see her host, Her Grace, weary of solitary splendour and hope 
deferred, departed in a rage. 

Seldom do these letters give any indication of Beckford’s tastes 
and preferences as a reader, distinguished from a collector of 
books. Far more seldom do they show any interest in the person- 
ality of authors—only once a desire to come face to face with one 
of the then rising generation of writers. This marked exception 
is Disraeli, with whose Oriental love of colour and magnificence, 
and mixture of wild and fervid imagination, sharp satire, and 
keen perception of the mistakes of others, Beckford had much 
sympathy. 

The earliest mention of Disraeli in the letters to Clark occurs 
under date 7th March, 1833, but they had corresponded the year 
before, as Disraeli tells his sister : 


“The note you enclosed was from Beckford, to whom I had sent a copy 
of ‘Contarini.’ His answer is short, but very courteous. It commences 

* «Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in the years 1828 and 1829. 
By a German Prince. Edit. 1832, vol. ii., pp. 211, 212. 
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with four exclamations. ‘How wildly original! How full of intense 
thought! How awakening! How delightful!’ This really consoles one 
for Mr. Patmore’s criticism in the Court Journal.” * 


‘Alroy,’ it will be seen, excited even greater admiration, for 
Beckford writes to Clark :— 


“You were probably in a great hurry when you despatched the 
‘ Waverley,’ etc., just received, or you would scarcely have omitted some 
observations on my letter to Disraeli. There are innumerable passages in 
‘ Alroy’ of the most exquisite beauty, which fully justified my predilection 
for the most original author. The highly polished style he has adopted 
resembles a good deal that of the Idyll I read to you in Park Street. I 
doubt, however, that it will take, or that such refinement as Disraeli 
displays, both in sentiment and diction, can be appreciated by the gross 
rattling readers of the present cold-hearted period. I much doubt that the 
work will become more popular than his O[ontarini] F{leming] or obtain 
a wider currency. ...I wonder whether D{[israeli] is partial, or the 
contrary, to French. Unless very conversant with that language the 
Episodes to V{athek] would be thrown away even upon him. Had I 
remained in Town I would have seen him, but I would not advise an 
excursion to Bath for that purpose. I should remain inaccessible. We 
are probably destined to meet, but when and where is doubtful.” 


The when and where, not further referred to in this manuscript 


correspondence, are disclosed, as will be seen later, in Disraeli’s 
published letters to his sister. 


“Much do I regret,” Beckford repeats, “that an opportunity of seeing 
Disraeli has not yet offered. I trust it will ere long, when I shall most 
probably afford him a glance of my Portuguese Memoirs, and the 


fragment of another Arabian composition entitled the ‘Three Moun- 
tains,’” 


Points of divergence come out with equal clearness, and both 
Disraeli and Clark receive a rub in the next letter :— 


“T am sorry to hear that Disraeli and Co. are smoking away like vulgar 
Factories, sorrier than you are, no doubt, who so often take a whiff. 
Your conjectures as to Contarini Fleming’s French are probably enough 
well founded. I am also very sorry for that, as in that case he will only 
be able to guess at the Episodes. Whatever his French may be, his 
English is the loveliest and most superior I ever met with. I shall 
probably tell him so in a day or two, when I may send you some short 
and rapid reflections upon his works, which will delight him far more than 
the note you delivered, and which had little merit except its warmth and 
sincerity. These reflections (if I should send them) are only to be shown 
him quite en passant.... I have slowly and reluctantly finished the 
truly Wondrous Tale of ‘ Alroy,’ which I wish had been extended to twenty 
volumes. I did not hurry on, fearful of expending the treasure too fast, 
for a treasure I consider it to be, and of the richest kind. No Man of 


* «Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters,’ 1830-52, Murray, edit. 1887, p. 70. 
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Genius could lay his hand upon his heart and declare that this glowing 
composition contains not the highest poetry, without acting the part of a 
traitor to the ‘interior God’; and from some mean interested cause 
attempting to deceive others. ... The latter part of ‘Alroy’ affected 
me deeply. What can be truer to Nature or more admirable than the 
delineation and development of the character of Hossain? His speaking 
of the agony of impalement and the deadly effect of that horrid spectacle 
upon the bystanders, sufficient to turn their blood, with all the cant of a 
medical professor, is a master-stroke. The scenes in the dungeon are 
heart-rending. The hyena-like fierceness and treachery of Schirene most 
ably drawn—the death of Miriam beautiful—the heroism of the youthful 
and still lovely Alroy sublime. If you happen not to have yet read the 
book (and attentively too), you will not comprehend a word I have written. 
What appears to be hauteur and extreme conceit in Disraeli is conscious- 
ness, uncontrollable consciousness of superior powers, and most proud I 
am to perceive that he is so strongly imbued with ‘ Vathek ’"—the image it 
presents haunt him continually—the halls of Eblis, the thrones of the 
Sulimans are for ever present to his mind’s eye, tinted with somewhat 
different hues from those of the original, but partaking of the same awful 
and dire solemnity.” 


But that unlucky pipe—or those unlucky pipes, for they were 
said to be innumerable—cannot be forgotten or forgiven: “I 
repeat again, I am sorry he smokes,” Beckford adds. “It is a 
filthy habit, more likely to muzzify than to invigorate. The 
examples you have cited decidedly prove that assertion.” 

Beckford returns to both subjects—Disraeli and tobacco— in 
his next letter :— 


“You have printed better things than ‘Ixion in Heaven.’ The philo- 
sophical tale perhaps may make it go down. But you know what you are 
about, and are quite right in cultivating so superior and extraordinary a 
genius as Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli—and not D’Israeli—he writes himself, 
though for my part I think D’Israeli in better taste.” 


Then, in a postscript :— 


“Temperance and pure food, not smoking, best favours digestion and 
the Muse. The pipe of Pan for poets, and no other.” 


Disraeli’s political ambitions were as inexplicable to Beckford 
as his smoking :— 


“TI should think Alroy has no chance in Marylebone,” he writes 
prophetically, “notwithstanding the terseness and energy of his address 
to the electors. What can possess so bright a genius to dabble again and 
again in such a muddy horsepond? ... The grandeur of thought and 
power of expression that most extraordinary writer possesses are truly 
remarkable. As he dates from Berkshire perhaps he is not yet returned 
to confound his own smoke with that of the Metropolis.” 


Dark, indeed, the political horizon looked to Beckford at this 
period :— 
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“Disraeli’s predictions are drawing on towards accomplishment,” he 
tells Clark. “The comet-shock of the two Houses must soon take place. 
It is to be supposed the Tories are prepared—army, staunch to a man— 
artillery ready to fly here, there and everywhere; great captains’ armour 
buckled on; and plans of campaign digested. If such arrangements be 
not already made, and in the most intrepid and masterly manner, the 
conflict will assume a dreary aspect for those who have anything to lose. 
The moment a decided vote of their present Lordships sweeps out Lord 
Grey, in march the Unions. Then rise the flames, signal for plunder and 
for blood. All execrable varieties of desecration and confiscation will 
fill the cup of horrors till its poisonous overflowings blister and destroy 
every object upon which a drop falls; and those drops will fall thicker 
than dew.” * 
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Not all Beckford’s terrors for his country could destroy his 
enjoyment of Disraeli’s fiction :— 


“Pray,” he writes, “ tell Disraeli that I have read, enjoyed, and admired 
his ‘Infernal Marriage.’ The sly, dry humour of that most original 
composition is to me delightful. The Parce are capital, and the idea of 
the Furies, though they look rather horrible or so, meaning well, is one 
of those traits of sheer wit peculiarly English. Proserpine is a fine 
lady of the first order, not unlike the amorous race of Courland, a 
genuine Biret—in short, a Duchesse de Dino when in her bloom. The 
grizzly monarch is a gentleman and a king every inch; his abode—his 
little comforts—his faithful dog (and what a dog! how grandly and 
terribly shadowed forth!) are freelined by the well-known hand of a true 
poet. Though D[israeli] is perpetually galloping over Vathek’s manor of 
hell it is no trespass. ‘The Caliph and Alroy were born co-lords of that 
appalling region ; its gloom, its vastness, its undefined horrors are their 
own, and the dreadful game they may start from its coverts belongs to 
them by prescription, as much as it did in his day to Dante. Who dares 
deny it was decreed from the beginning of time that Eblis should be 
pourtrayed reigning supreme on his globe of fire, and the burning hearts 


* Beckford had not been entirely overlooked in the disturbances in his 
part of the country, for he wrote to Clark in 1832: “It is suspected some 
of the Bristolian connoisseurs paid the Tower at Lansdown a domiciliary 
visit t’other night—quite @ la garde Nationale—and would have carried off 
a capital booty had not my people been roused from their slumbers. 
Guns were fired; sackfuls of good things dropped in the hurry of escape; 
and, excepting two articles of more curiosity than value, nothing is 
missing. "Iwas well, indeed, it was no worse. . . . Every article of 
value has been removed from the Tower, but I have no fear of a second 
visit, the garrison having been doubled.” It is perhaps not surprising 
that he wrote later somewhat in the ‘ Vathek’ vein: “Ido not wonder at 
the progress of emigration. Flee from the wrath to come, is sounding 
through the atmosphere like a blast from the dread trumpet we read of 
in the Apocalypse. Lord Grey and his set think of nothing and look to 
nothing but their places." The vision of the trunkless hand seems to 
have warned the premier to little purpose. He keeps on—on—on—as if 
advancing to a bed of roses, instead of the gulf of ruin and despair!” 
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of his misguided followers displayed as beacon-lights to ward off the 
perpetrators of crime and the wallowers in sensuality? There is a nice 
moral for you!” 

Disraeli, on his side, regarded Beckford with interest. He 
would seem, from a passage already quoted in one of Beckford’s 
letters, to have meditated a pilgrimage to Lansdown Tower, but 
this Beckford did not encourage. In June 1834, Disraeli writes 
to his sister :— 

“I made Beckford’s acquaintance at the opera on Thursday. He told 
me that he would send a copy of his travels to my father as well as one 
to myself, but neither has yet arrived. He says ‘Mejnoun and Leila’ 
is capital, and he amused me very much. ... Thus I have had three 
interviews of late with three remarkable men who fill the public ear at 
present—O’Connell, Beckford, and Lord Durham. The first is the man 
of the greatest genius; the second of the greatest taste; and the last of 
the greatest ambition.” * 

It does not appear, however, that Disraeli recognised their 
intellectual relationship ‘as fully as Beckford. He did not 
(as “Orion” Horne said Swinburne did, when they first met) 
throw his arms round the elder author’s neck, and exclaim: “ My 
spiritual father !” 

The extent of Beckford’s wrath is often absurdly dispropor- 
tioned to the provocation he has received. Annuals arouse the 
noble rage of this literary Boythorn; he orders some proofs of 
their illustrations, but adds: “ Heaven preserve me from the text 
of any of these tiresome vapid farragoes which I hope are at their 
last gasp, though I scarcely believe it.” But he finds one grain 
of gold amid the dross—“ some beautiful lines by Fanny Kemble.” 
And for once Beckford expresses satisfaction with the results of 
his and Clark’s labours: “The Tower is quite a paradise of well- 
conditioned, beautiful books. The new pedestal cases hold about 
fifty volumes of the first order, chef d’cewvres of Lewis, Roger Payne, 
etc. It does one’s heart good to see such perfect copies.” He 
covets all the fine works and good engravings he sees announced : 
“T shall be overwhelmed if I do not take great care. So many, 

many publications are desirable.” What would he say now? 
Here is another touch of personal revelation. Beckford hears 
with regret that a cab has “played Clark false again,” and 
adjures him to “trust to your legs as I do.” And later, when 
his faithful henchman Farrett and his treasured dog Tony are 
both ailing, Beckford observes: “To be sure this horrid weather 
(fully as horrid upon Lansdown as upon Ludgate Hill) tries 


every living body except my own. I slap-dash about, walk through 
thick and thin as usual.” 


* “Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters,’ edit. 1887, pp. 86-7. 
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There are, of course, many references to ‘ Vathek’ in these 
letters ; Beckford urges Clark to issue a new French edition, for 
which, he says, he is “continually pestered.” ‘‘ Vathek,’ I am 
told, is often sought after in Paris to no purpose. There is a total 
dearth of it.” Again, in 1832 :— 


“You may have observed, perhaps, at p. 25 of Byron, a note which will 
set ‘ Vathek’ agoing again. It is strange that the editor should be so 
loosely informed as to assert that ‘ Vathek’ was written the year after 
the painters. It was in the spring of 1782 my Caliph first saw the light. 
Consequently I was in my twenty-second, not nineteenth, year. If ever 
the world discovers the key of certain anonymous publications it will find 
I have not been idle. All things considered it had better not goad me to 
publish ; many would wince if I did. As to the Episodes of ‘ Vathek,’ or the 
Memoirs of Portugal, Murray, or Colburn, or Longman, or anybody 
might have had them; at a moment, too, when amy sense or nonsense 
connected with T. A. would have run through edition after edition 
like wildfire. But not seeing their way so clearly as might have been 
imagined, they neglected the opening, and shrank back from one of the 
best speculations of the kind that ever presented itself.” 





The passage referred to as “in Byron’ 
lowing from a letter to Rogers :— 


is probably the fol- 


“Your account of your visit to Fonthill is very striking. Could you 
beg of him for me a copy of the remaining Tales’* I think I deserve 
them, as a strenuous and public admirer of the first one. I will return it 
when read, and make no ill use of the copy, if granted. Murray would 
send me out anything safely. If ever I return to England I should like 
very much to see the author with his permission. In the meantime you 
could not oblige me more than by obtaining me the perusal I request, in 
French or English—all’s one for that, though I prefer Italian to either. 
I have a French copy of ‘ Vathek’ which I bought at Lausanne, I can 
read French with great pleasure and facility, though I neither speak nor 
write it.” t 


The error of which Beckford complains must have been removed 


from later editions of the ‘ Life of Byron,’ as in that of 1860 the 
note to ‘ Tales’ only runs :— 


“A continuation of ‘ Vathek’ by the author of that very striking and 
powerful production. The ‘Tales’ of which this unpublished sequel 
consists are, I understand, those supposed to have been related by the 
Princes in the Hall of Eblis.” 


* Rogers’ opinion of these ‘Tales, or ‘Episodes,’ has already been 
quoted. Redding, to whom Beckford read two of them in later years, 
says they contained nothing more objectionable than ‘Vathek’; but 
Beckford avowed that one had been destroyed as “too wild,” and the others 
modified in compliance with suggestions from the Duke of Hamilton, for 
whose literary judgment Beckford had great respect. 


t ‘ Byron’s Life, Letters and Journals.’ By Thomas Moore. Murray, 
1860, p. 376. 
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In the note to “The Giaour” Byron says :— 





“For the contents of some of the notes I am indebted partly to 
D’Herbelot, and partly to that most Eastern, and, as Mr. Weber justly 
entitles it, ‘sublime’ tale, the ‘Oaliph Vathek.’ I do not know from 
what source the author of that singular volume may have drawn his 
materials: some of his incidents are to be found in the ‘Bibliothéque 
Orientale, but for correctness of costume, beauty of description, and 
power of imagination it far surpasses all European imitations; and bears 
such marks of originality that those who have visited the East will find 
some difficulty in believing it to be more than a translation. As an 
Eastern tale even Rasselas must bow before it. His ‘Happy Valley’ will 
not bear a comparison with the ‘ Hall of Eblis.’” * 


And in “ The Siege of Corinth ” the passage— 


‘There is a light cloud by the moon— 
"Tis passing, and will pass full soon— 
If by the time its vapoury sail 
Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 
Thy heart within thee is not changed, 
Then God and man are both avenged ; 
Dark will thy doom be; darker still 
Thy immortality of ill,” 


is thus annotated by the poet :— 


“T have been told that the idea expressed in this and the following 
lines has been admired by those whose approbation is valuable. I am 
glad of it—but it is not original—at least, not mine. It may be found 
much better expressed in pages 182-4 of the English version of ‘ Vathek’ 
(I forget the precise page of the French), a work to which I have before 
referred; and never recur to, or read, without a renewal of gratifica- 
tion.” ¢ 


It would seem that the obligation thus handsomely acknowledged 
was not the only one, for Beckford asks Clark: “Did you notice 
one of Lord Byron’s plagiarisms (from ‘ Vathek’) pointed out, 
though very inaccurately and unskilfully, in the Court Journal of 
last Saturday ?” 

In 1833 Mr. Richard Bentley contemplated including ‘ Vathek’ 
in his well-known series of “ Standard Novels,” and was approached 
by Beckford, through Clark, on the subject of publishing the 
two series of letters of travel which ultimately appeared as ‘Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal.’ Beckford hoped to make the reputation and 
popularity of each book heighten that of the other. The first 
proposals, of course, did not satisfy Sultan Beckford, who set an 
enormous value on his letters; and he appears to have offered 
fresh material to the publisher, for he writes in November :— 


* «Poetical Works of Lord Byron,’ Murray,"1864, p. 76. 
t Ibid., p. 127. 
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“Octavos I never dreamt of; 12mos. not taller than the volumes of 
the Family Library are the height of my ambition. How to fill two of 
them I cannot tell without eking out with matter scraped together from 
almost obliterated notes and scratches. To what you have already in 
MS. not more than as much again can be added. The quantity is trifling 
—but then—the quality—but then, authors are not impartial judges of 
the quality of their own performances, and most probably I form no 
exception to this almost general rule, though I sometimes flatter myself 
I am the very mirror of impartiality... . Rest assured that upon the 
subject of the publication,” Beckford adds, returning to the point in a 
postscript, “I am as cool as the very freshest cucumber that ever 
issued from Kew or any other garden. Bentley may be persuaded of 
that truth.” j 


This boasted coolness does not prevent Beckford from showing 
eager anxiety on the question :— 


“*Portio mea, Domine, sit in terra Viventium,’” his next letter opens. 
“ As we all run the chance of a removal from this wicked world when 
least we expect it, come to the point with as little delay as possible, even 
upon terms somewhat less magnificent than we talked of. At any rate 
bring me a specific answer, the sooner after half-past seven this eve the 
better, that we may have more time to discuss it. Now is the propitious 
moment—now shines the favouring star.” 


A little later, after suggesting chapter heads, etc., Beckford 
writes whimsically :— 


“The MS. once sold I shall dismiss all care about it. Incense or rotten 
eggs become all alike to me the moment we part with the work. And 
though I may refrain myself from writing the poor little volume down, 
still I must confess I feel a strange sort of half-insane depraved inclination 
todoso.... Adieu.” 


But with all this affected disdain for his work, Beckford is resolved 
to be splendidly paid for it. “I will not disgrace myself,” he 
says, “by accepting anything like a common price for so un- 
commonly strange a production.” And when it appeared next 
year, this contemner of all forms of “ puffery” (in other people) 
writes as follows :— 


“ Bentley should not relax in his efforts, and be doubly vigilant, if he 
wishes to keep his top spinning. The malice prepense of the E[{dinburgh] 
Reviewers is perfectly evident, and can only be overwhelmed by a torrent 
of eulogy continually pouring forth. There is yet time to make this tide 
sweep all before it... . Now is your time for increasing the ‘ Vathek’ 
mania by all that analysis, commentary, etc., can do for it; now the 
propitious hour for sharpening the public appetite for more powerful 
Episodes, which, if ever they emerge from Hades into daylight, will reduce 
Byron’s Oorsair and Victor Hugo’s monsters and scoundrels to insignifi- 
cance. I speak from fulness of heart and conviction, not from any 
hungry or thirsty desire to treat. ... The Duchess* has just enclosed 





* Beckford’s daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton. 
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me another fervid letter about THE BooK.* It isfrom Lady Dunmore 
whose dear lord (no indifferent judge) says—what I really have not 
conceit enough to repeat. The Duke of Sussex’s ecstasies also pass all 
bounds. In short, the fever continues to rage in every quarter, royal, noble 
and plebeian.... Mozart never wrote a more imposing overture to any 
of his operas than the flourish introductory to the copious extracts from 
‘ Vathek’ in the Morning Chronicle of last Monday. No wonder it should 
have redoubled a demand for the sacred volume itself unencumbered with 
trash. The frontispiece (you may comfort the artist by observing) pro- 
duces a terrible aud appalling effect. The prefatory notes, quotations 
from the ‘ Q[uarterly]’ and Byron are contemptible” [obviously not eulogistic 
enough to satisfy Beckford’s “ great revenge” ], “and that I desire you may 
tell Mr. Bentley. Pray, who wrote the grand trumpetage above alluded 
toP Wasit Bulwer? Has he written? Or is he to write?” 


So the letters go on, alternating professions of indifference as 
to his own writings, feverish excitement over the praise or blame 
of even the provincial press, and furious wrath at the luke- 
warmness of French publishers. One passage is very amusing :— 


“T am most happy to hear of the Countess’s” [of Blessington ?] 
“enthusiasm; and if she would but make a certain choice I could point out 
to her, my most favourable opinion of her wisdom and judgment would be still 
enhanced. The combination” [comparison ?] “with Robinson Crusoe delights 
me, you may easily suppose, beyond expression, beyond idea. What! is 
Defoe to be thrown down too, as well as Walpole, Gray, Byron, etc.? O 
glorious me! O fortunate Beloved!” 


Mr. Bentley, it would appear, has now risen into such favour as 
to be designated by that tender epithet. 


“ As a dash to such exquisite nectar, read the Spectator of last Saturday. 
There you will find that he cannot refrain from dropping venom even upon 
‘Vathek.’ The passage is poor and tame, and embarrassed almost to 
unintelligibility, for I really cannot for the life of me make out what he 
means by heartless good humour. One thing he certainly means, heart 
and soul—and that is to depreciate Mr. Bentley’s wares by every exertion 
in his power. My Beloved should look to him and engage George] 
H{ogarth] or some other able caricaturist to hold up him and his slimy 
criticisms to the contempt such a cold slug deserves. ... I advise a few 
more panegyrics in the Hogarthian vein before August. The sacred fire 
should not be suffered to wax dim. . . . It was most careless and improper 
to repeat in an idle tasteless note the gross error of my having written 
‘Vathek >in my twentieth year. 1 was of full age when I first committed 
it to paper, and the scenes which preceded and followed the magnificent 
celebration of my one and twentieth birthday—the Egyptian halls and 
vaulted chambers of Fonthill, peopled with the prototypes of Gulchurry 
and Norrouhas, solely visible for three consecutive days and nights by 


— of lamps and fires—suggested my first ideas of the Palace of 
is.” 


* Talleyrand pronounced ‘The Book’ the proper title for Beckford’s 
‘Italy, Spain and Portugal.’ 
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The “ Beloved” must have had a hard task if he strove to fulfil 
the demands of Beckford’s tremendous egotism. One more 
sample of his requirements before the page is closed :— 


“Mr. Bentley should not fail to introduce his second edition, if indeed 
it be coming forth, with a fresh lively astounding flourish of trumpets, 
such as may shame down and silence your penny-squeakists or sow- 
gelder’s horn. I am sorry nothing beyond a little shabby insignificant 
extract from the Haarlem scene has made its appearance in the Times, a 
paper of primary consequence.” 


It is very curious to see how, despite Beckford’s immensely high 
opinion of the merits of his own writings, he frankly relies 
on personal influence for serviceable criticisms of them. “I 
cannot help persisting in a decided wish that Mr. Bentley should 
take care some proper panegyric of ‘ Vathek’ should at length 
appear—a panegyric raisonnée, by a first and not a second-rate 
proficient.” As to the critics who dare to find fault, to damn 
with faint praise, or to keep silence, “that good enarler and 
sneerer the Spectator and his genus, the Frasers, Wilsons, Napiers, 
etc., with all ;their malignity,” no words are bitter enough for 
their deserts. The one exception is Leigh Hunt. 


“T. Hook keeps coldly and carefully aloof,” Beckford writes. ‘So does 
the vilest of reps—you know who I mean—and so does the Examiner, 
though the quondam editor, Leigh Hunt, if he has read the book, must 
have received some delight from it. He has too just an eye for nature not 
to have been pleased at least with some of the landscape touches.” 


Many of the letters dwell on Beckford’s anxiety that “ the 
Beloved” should publish the often referred to ‘Episodes,’ but, 
he writes :— 


“Unless Bentley can persuade himself, and feels inspired, to give a 
sum as round as the great globe itself, nay rounder, for the globe we know 
is flatter at the poles than my Episodes, I hope, will be found to be in any 
part of them, we are not likely to deal. As you are more and more con- 
vinced, nay write me positive word in yesterday’s letter, that he will never 
think of thousands, he had better give up the point and cease fidgeting 
himself upon the subject. Asto me, I am fidget proof. He may be on or 
off, twenty times running, just as his fancy dictates. With him I can 
never be offended, such is my partiality.” 


And this was promising much, for about this time the wind of 
Beckford’s wrath blew loud and strong against binders, book- 
sellers, and the wretched Clark—for what they did, and for what 
they left undone. 

The greatest delight the Sultan experienced, next to making 
a good bargain himself, was inducing other collectors to make 
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a bad one. Nothing could exceed his fury against rivals, and 
Bohn was his béte notre—the worst where so many were bad. 


“You must set at Bohn with more virulence than ever,” he writes in 
1833. “ Let him hear the crack of your whip upon every occasion. The 
droppings upon Thorpe, Cimitelli, etc., were judicious and well merited. 
Pursue them all to the death! No quarter! The bloody flag waving 
continually above their heads! £16 for the stained, probably trumpery, 


MS.! Admirable! ... Chatterton I have no particular predilection for 
but being a Fonthill they will set at you—in that case MAKE THEM 
pay!... Look sharp, and they may become flat. I am for punishing 


them when I can, and would do so in the best style of the Fancy should 
an opportunity offer. My fist and my horsewhip are both longing to get 
at them. ... I would have the Brute and his fellows trampled upon like 
dirty rugs and beaten like dusty carpets.” Again :—‘“ You have not 
allowed, I suppose, the fine copy of ‘Dumont’ in green morocco to drop 
into one of the set’s lap too quickly? One hundred nicely executed 
drawings given up to Bohn for £5 10s.! For £5 10s. to Bohn!! To 
Bohn for £5 10s.!!! Grant me patience, gracious Heaven! One hundred 
drawings to Bohn for £5 10s.! To Bohn!! To Bohn!!! I shall never 
recover this stroke. It is worse than the palsy.” 


Respecting the next sale Beckford writes, “‘ Vengeance is now 
my only object.” But in a few months Bohn was placed beyond 
Beckford’s vengeance by a greater adversary—death. 


“So then,” he writes in October, 1833, “ our inveterate opponent in book 
battles has been removed to another existence, it appears, rather suddenly. 
Did he die by the pop of a pistol, the slash of a razor, or the too frequent 
visitation of the bottle? Who now will the Goliah of Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden get to back him blindfold, through foul and fair, thick and 
thin? ... The papers tell us the immense accumulation of books of all 
sorts and sizes, ventiplicates and centiplicates, are amply sufficient to 
furnish out a 365 days’ sale! To avoid the oppressive indigestible glut 
I wish Parliament would decree this worthy a Roman funeral, and having 
commanded his well-spiced, port-soaken carcass to be placed on the top 
of a Martinish-looking pile composed of his entire collections, brought 
forth from all their filthy sinks and dirty corners, foreign and domestic, 
ordain the whole to be reduced to ashes!” 


Beckford’s taste for heraldry and pride of descent have been 
mentioned, but he chose to appear to resent Burke's request for 
information on the subject of his pedigree :— 


“T most heartily wish Mr. Burke had suffered the Beckford family and 
all their glories to sleep undisturbed. These are not times for displays of 
this nature, royalty bemg at a woful discount. Like certain fish at certain 
seasons, such dishes had better now be dispensed with.” 


But he by no means wished his royal ancestors to be overlooked, 
for he says in a later letter that Mr. Beltz, whom he employed to 
write the account required, 
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“So far from exhausting his pitces justificatives, has omitted a most 
splendid and little shared descent from David Earl of Huntingdon, son of 
King Malcolm Canmore, through Hastings, Catesby, Barre, Talbot, Comyn 
and Baliol, and twenty descents besides, and twenty to boot, almost ad 
infinitum. Blood royal enough, in short, to make black puddings, were all 
the swine in Christendom to fail.” 


The coarseness of the last sentence is only assumed to conceal the 
pride.* 
Burke was the next victim of the Sultan’s displeasure. 


“T beg,” he writes to Clark, “that you will immediately take the enclosed 
to Mr. Beltz, for immediate correction, and at the same time inform Mr. 
Burke that I never intended nor intend to enter into any correspondence 
upon the subject. It was upon that sole condition (that I should not be 
bothered upon a subject I care little about), that any account of the Beck- 
ford family was furnished.... Mr. Beltz’s account was a model of 
elegance .. . it is now wofully vulgarized. The inaccuracy and bad taste 
of this vile mess are equally insufferable.” 


He then rages at Burke for having inserted two panegyrics—one 
from Byron—which he considers hackneyed :— 


“ Garnishing a dish with faded parsley is quite in the style of an a la 
mode beef eating house. ... How vexed, how mortified Mr. Beltz must 
have felt at the rank bungling ignorance of pretenders to heraldic know- 
ledge! I never read anything more impertinently disgusting and flippant 
than the little note I enclosed to you, and which the writer, in defiance of 
my regulations, took the liberty of addressing directly to me. I shall not 
forget this inroad upon all my long, very long established etiquette in a 
hurry.... Mr. Burke and the person who interested himself about 
him with you, are little aware of the Vathek-like ceremonial of my estab- 
lishment.” 


One more specimen of Beckford’s skill in scolding we take from 
these curious letters—it is almost the last in the collection :— 


“You have been making, no doubt, a pretty mess, an excellent hash, a 
capital stew; that I can easily imagine. Indeed I was partly led to expect 
it. But that in the intervals of cookery you should not have found a few 
stray moments to send me, if not books, at least excuses, is more than 
puzzling—it is confusion ten times worse confounded! It is deplorable, 
shameful, half-witted, stupid, and owlish to an excess I never conceived 
possible. Not being myself, I hope, ‘The howling tenant of the sapless 





* The windows of Fonthill Abbey were emblazoned with the armorial 
bearings of the family, which Beckford delighted in tracing to John of 
Gaunt. He would have preferred, had it been possible, to carry it yet 
further back. Hearing that a clergyman whom he accidentally met was a 
descendant of Princess Pocahontas—“ That,” he said, “is a descent from 
a real sovereign of nature, not one of our modern mushrooms. If the 
reverend gentleman could give it to me, I would willingly give him any 
three of my ancestors he liked to pick out in exchange.” 
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tree,’ I shall neither mope nor screech. I am perfectly well disposed to 
treat with the most serene composure every degree of stupid inattention 
you can be guilty of, except in one instance—that which regards Mr. 
Scholl. Send him his copy. Do not push your miserable, impolitic, and 
disgustingly ungrateful conduct beyond all comprehension and beyond all 
endurance. If you have any explanation, any excuses to offer, come to 
Bath. I will allow you to doso. I should be loth even now, even after 
your ridiculous, wrong-headed (to use no harsher term) behaviour, to 
see your connection not only with me, but with Bentley, incurably 
blighted.” 





This tempest blew over. Next month the Sultan felt able to sign 
himself “ Yours in faith, hope, and (Christian) charity.” But he 
grew impatient again in October, 1834, and the correspondence 
abruptly ceases. 

The letters to Clark bear out every word of Dr. Garnett’s acute 
analysis of Beckford’s character, which, he says, was— 


“Patrician in everything but its want of repose and its insensibility to 
duty. Too charitable to be called selfish; attached from caprice to 
animals, from habit to dependents, he was yet an absolute egotist... . 
His misanthropy was mainly affectation, and he was less independent of 
the opinion of the world than he liked the world to think. ... Need of 
human sympathy made him exceedingly kind to very inferior writers who 
had praised his works,” 


Need of human sympathy—and love of adulation. Redding, 
whose passport to Beckford’s intimacy had been a fervent eulogium 
on his writings, was often admitted to Lansdown Tower, and gives 
the following description of its owner :— 


“He was not much above the middle height, well formed and rather 
slender, with features indicating intellectual power, and small grey eyes 
of wonderful acuteness. His dress was almost uniformly a green coat 
with cloth buttons, a buff waistcoat striped, breeches of the same colour 
as the coat, and brown-topped boots.” 


His personal tastes were simple, and he laughed at the 
legends of luxury and epicureanism current about him in the 
neighbourhood. For brief periods Beckford represented Wells 
and Hindon, but he was by no means a zealous or valuable 
Member of Parliament, and accepted the Chiltern Hundreds 
in 1794, but was re-elected for Hindon in 1806. One pathetic 
speech made to Redding (taken in conjunction with the family 
quarrels referred to in the letters to Henley, and with pride 
which bordered on insanity), may partly explain the morbid 
seclusion in which more than half his life was passed—“TI lost 
many friends, and was almost fearful to acquire new lest I should 
lose them in turn.” 

Beckford caught influenza whilst visiting Paris to purchase 
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books, and died at Lansdown Tower in 1844. His will directed 
that his body should be embalmed, and buried in a granite mau- 
soleum in his garden. But as this was not then consecrated 
ground, the tomb was removed to the Abbey Cemetery, Lyncombe 
Vale. On one side were inscribed the following lines from a 
“ Prayer” written by Beckford at Fonthill :— 


“Eternal Power, 
Grant me through obvious clouds one transient gleam 
Of Thy bright essence in my dying hour.” 


On another, this sentenee from ‘ Vathek’: ‘“‘ Enjoying humbly 
the most precious gift of heavenly hope.” When the grounds 
surrounding Lansdown Tower were given by the Duchess of 
Hamilton to the city of Bath for a cemetery, her father’s tomb 
was replaced in the position originally chosen for it. The Tower 
was made a chapel. 


























Che Professor and the Lay Mind. 


_——_ 


“Tue limitations of the lay mind,” growled the Professor as he 
leaned back in his chair and cut himself off from the ebb and flow 
of my conversation behind a thick curtain of tobacco smoke. At 
the best of times he was not a man of prepossessing appearance, 
the Professor. His deeply lined face, overgrown with a stubbly 
thicket of reddish hair, his unkempt beard and whisker, the 
bristling fringe of his upper lip, and the thick penthouse of his 
eyebrows, beneath which a pair of small black eyes glittered 
restlessly, taken together with his rough, alert, thick-set figure, — 
suggested the likeness of an aggressive Irish terrier. Nor to the 
average visitor was his demeanour more propitiatory than was his 
appearance. His ordinary response, when entrapped into con- 
versation, sounded like a short, snappy bark. In the gathering 
gloom of a winter’s evening, dimly outlined through the writhing 
whorls of blue smoke issuing from the china bowl at the end of a 
monstrous pipe—an abomination he was believed to have acquired 
during his student days in Germany—and surrounded by the 
unholy instruments of his craft, a very little imagination made 
him seem something inhuman, forbidding, and grotesque. He 
never encouraged the advances of acquaintances. His contact 
with the outside world was purely official, forced on him by the 
duties of his position. 

Twice a week he lectured to classes of medical students 
attending the great institution to which he was attached. As 
a lecturer he was not, I believe, popular. Throughout his dis- 
course he barked his contempt of his audience. In the scale of 
his contempt he rated the average medical student a degree or so 
lower than even the lay mind. To the irreverent among them he 
was known under the style and title of Micrococcus prodigiosus— 
perhaps a reflection on the reddish tinge which pervaded all that 
was visible of his person, except his hands. They were so entirely 
out of keeping with the rest of him that they seemed to have been 
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grafted on his knobbly wrists for some more delicate organism. 
They were exquisitely moulded and carefully tended, with long 
supple, sensitive fingers—the hand of a man who does delicate 
work. Great surgeons have such hands. What faint traces of 
human vanity he had, lingered, I think, in his finger-tips. He 
was, too, a very eminent man, although his name was only known 
to the inner ring of the world of science. His professional 
reputation was apparently the only thing he regarded ; against 
any other opinion he was immune. 

Whether the great ones of the earth, whose hands turned the 
fount of honour on and off, had ever heard of his work, was a vain 
speculation, in which he never wasted a thought. It is told of 
him that when once a Prince of the Blood passed through his 
laboratory and manifested a desire to learn more about it, he only 
looked up from his microscope to scowl at the intruder. He was, 
however, so primitively ignorant of the great and subtle art of 
self-advertisement that I can find some germ of truth in the 
legend. That fair ladies and other butterflies of the social world, 
on the rare occasions on which they flitted across his path, greeted 
his approach with a shiver of curiosity and apprehension—for 
there was an air of power and of set purpose about the man—was 
a phenomenon he had never noticed. 

He first attracted my notice because I chanced to see—it was 
at some tedious scientific conversazione or other—the effect he 
produced on a very charming and enlightened woman of the 
world. He had appeared on her horizon, too, quite suddenly, 
intent on peering into a case of some pickled nastiness on which 
no one else had wasted a glance. At the first sight of him she 
gathered skirts, rustling alarm, around her, as one prepared for 
flight. Seeing that the Professor was altogether unconscious of 
her existence—an experience new to her—and, apparently, not 
dangerous when unprovoked, she decided, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, on keeping her seat, and fell to studying him intently through 
a long-handled eye-glass. This scrutiny had no effect on him ; he 
was to all seeming unaware of it. Then her curiosity came into 
sharp conflict with her dwindling alarm. Curiosity, of course, 
got the better of it, and she fired a pretty intelligent little question 
at him. Turning round on her swiftly, he barked—just one short 
sharp yap—and then returned to his specimens in peace. She 
afterwards explained that the bark had conveyed, in the plainest 
possible language, that the Professor was not inclined for con- 
versation. Later on I tried to get his views on the incident, but 
though he talked about the pickled unpleasantness with enthusiasm 
and by the hour, he had obviously forgotten all about it. It 
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would, however, never have struck him that he had been rude. 
If it had, the knowledge would not have troubled him. 

He had, however, still some faint traces of human weakness. 
Whenever some remote German savant, in an obscure and very 
abstruse periodical, attacked—as he invariably did whenever 
occasion offered—the Professor’s latest thesis, and reviled his 
newest and most cherished microbe, then there arose the sound 
of weeping and of gnashing of teeth in the laboratory. Those 
who crossed his path when he was digesting one of Dr. Hage- 
bitter’s gentle remonstrances, usually had reason to wish they 
had not. 

Conversation with him in normal times had something of the 
excitement attendant on tickling a bull-dog with a straw. He 
might take the remarks of the lay mind with tolerant and 
contemptuous indifference, or he might bite, and bite hard. To 
what I owed the perilous distinction of familiar converse with 
him I never quite knew. If he did not encourage my visits, he 
bore with them patiently. A point in my favour was that, being 
altogether innocent of any and every scientific knowledge, I stood 
for the lay mind in his view of the world. The lay mind, as 
personified in me, was able to swallow the most daring specula- 
tions with never a quiver of the eyebrows. For the Professor was 
a pioneer. Eminent practitioners, who grew sleek in the grooves 
their fathers had worn smooth for them, and when confronted 
with anything beyond their sky line told the relatives of the 
deceased that there were mysteries it was hopeless to attempt to 
discover to the lay mind, held his methods and his manners in a 
like abhorrence. For my own part, I am inclined to think that 
the Professor mistook naked ignorance for an enlightened superi- 
ority to empiricism. He also fondly imagined that the lay mind 
was deeply interested in his work. This was the only form of 
cozening under which he thawed. 

Our conversation in the evening in question skirted round the 
recent outbreak of the plague in Europe. I have called it 
conversation, though it was rather a monologue, punctuated by an 
occasional growl from the Professor, in which I rehearsed the 
details I had culled from the daily papers. The lay mind was 
encouraged to go on by the certain knowledge that when the 
banality of its comments had irritated him beyond all endurance 
he would turn and scarify it. Then it would gather as much 
strange and horrible information as it is good for the lay mind to 
acquire. The difficulty of the preliminary process lay in the fact 
that it was impossible to tell what particular exhibition of ignor- 
ance would goad the Professor out of his wonted taciturnity. 
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Just then he was simmering; but the explosion did not seem 
immediately imminent. I had so far only succeeded in making 
him brood in long-suffering silence in which he sank more deeply 
as the smoke issued thicker from his pipe. Then I chanced to 
comment—a reminiscence of some leading article or other—with 
the air of one who commits a truism on the wicked folly whereby, 
owing to the lack of proper precautions, a valuable life had been 
idly thrown away. 

That was the cue. The empty remark stung my host on the 
raw. He came out of his lair of tobacco smoke with a bound, his 
eyes ablaze; assault and battery seemed probable. The storm 
had evidently been brewing for some time, and it broke with 
violence. Fortunately, the first ravages of its fury spattered away 
in words. 

“ What do you know ?—what do your poor little inflated news- 
papers know—when you glibly talk of a life thrown away? What 
do you know of the perils that beset on every side the bacteriolo- 
gist who dares original research? What do you know? You 
talk of holding your life in your hand whenever some chance blow 
may, by favour of fortune, teach you what silence is. We hold 
death in our hands—death in its most insidious and loathsome 
form—with every groping step we take along the dark road to 
knowledge. We handle it; we foster it into yet more venomous 
activity ; we make death our tool, our toy, until we wring its 
secrets from it. Death! What is death tous? It lies in wait 
for us in every slide, in every test tube, and in every instrument 
we touch. A scratch on the finger, an unguarded movement, and 
death has us in its grip as surely as if some silly bayonet had 
rammed it through our heart. Yet, when one of us falls a victim 
to the death that encompasses us on every side, you talk of 
reckless folly and fill your papers with unctuous claptrap. When 
one of your soldiers dies in the field of battle because some other 
idiot hits him on the head with a scrap of iron, or drills a bit of 
lead through him, do you talk of a criminal lack of precautions 
then? Your fighting men die in scores on every battle-field to 
take a red rag a few hundred miles farther into a country where 
it isn’t wanted. Yet when one of us dies in the wide cause of all 
humanity, you mouth your stale catchwords at us anew. Mind 
you, I am not talking of the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water. Let the little men look after them lest by their death 
they tell the people of the dangers we are fighting. I am speaking 
of those who are in the forefront of the battle. Dare you talk of 
precautions to them? Do you expect your soldiers never to move 
unless they are slinking under cover, where no stray bullet can 
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reach them? Is this the way your victories were won? And are 
we never to move a step forward lest, perchance, we pay the 
penalty of it with our lives? No! Do not revile us if perchance 
we die; rather marvel that one of us is left alive.” 

The Professor had been pacing up and down the room during 
this outburst—mouth, eyes, arms, legs, all working and threat- 
ening. I had never before seen him so greatly moved. He was 
one of those self-contained men who, once roused, are formidable. 
They have long accumulations to work off. The torrent of words 
that had overwhelmed me seemed to have relieved my host. It 
had certainly left me limp. After a few minutes’ silence he 
continued more calmly, wrestling with himself rather than 
addressing me : 

“Let us look facts in the face. Was ever a great achievement 
wrought without its cost? Did Koch learn what cholera was 
without paying the toll of human life? Do you expect us to 
await the advent of an epidemic with folded arms for fear lest we 
lose a life in trying to learn its cure? It is good, you teach, 
that one man should die for the many, yet you raise a howl if a 
rabbit be done to death to save countless human lives. And when 
a man who, knowing the risks he runs, dies, you talk of reckless- 
ness. Who knows the hazard better than the bacteriologist? Yet 
he dares, and at times pays the penalty of his daring. No great 
discovery, I tell you, has ever been won until the stakes were 
laid. For myself. ... Yes! don’t gape at me so owlishly. I 
myself have laid the stakes more than once, and I have once paid 
forfeit. I have told you about my researches into the Kampuli 
plague. What I have never told you is Come with me and I 
will show you. The price of it was two human lives. And—be 
careful not to knock anything over in the laboratory.” 

The Professor picked up his keys. He was his wonted self 
again. Action always restored his balance. 

He unlocked the folding doors which shut off his study from 
the laboratory and passed into the farther darkness. It was the 
first time I had seen them open. I followed reluctantly, wishing 
greatly that I had not adventured in these matters. ‘The senti- 
ment was intensified when my guide into these realms locked the 
doors behind me. The foregoing conversation had not been a 
bracing introduction to a locked bacteriological laboratory with 
the Professor in an unprobed mood. Consequently I stepped 
delicately ; nor did I knock anything over. I was relieved when 
the Professor switched on the light. He was standing before a 
solid cabinet of polished wood beneath which a flicker of gas gave, 


or seemed to give, a pallid, ghastly light. He unlocked and 
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opened one side of it, revealing an inner shell of burnished glass. 
The laboratory with its gleaming microscopes and uncanny glass 
instruments looked innocent enough in the glare of the electric 
light. Nevertheless I wished myself safely out of it. The limi- 
tations of the lay mind, of course. But there are times when the 
Professor gets on to one’s nerves. So I watched him jealously. 
He had taken two commonplace test tubes thinly coated with a 
gelatinous layer halfway up the sides and half a potato, partially 
covered with insignificant mildew, from the safe. 

“Typhoid, cholera and diphtheria,” he remarked genially, as 
he laid them severally down with care, “also erysipelas. We 
keep them all in stock . . . efficiency guaranteed from our own 
cultures.” 

He was brisk and cheerful again, but his humour does not 
always exhilarate the lay mind. At length from the recesses of 
the unholy cavern he drew out another test tube with infinite 
tenderness. He dipped a slim platinum rod into the viscous fluid 
and spread a tiny speck with the delicacy of a miniature painter 
on a slip of glass. He added a drop of water and a dot of 
vermilion to the unholy brew. After a minute he covered it with 
another glass slip and waved the slide rapidly once or twice over 
the gas jet. “To fix it,” he explained in answer to the 
silent question which these cabalistic preparations challenged. 

“ Kampuli bacteria,” he said. There was that solemnity in his 
voice as of one who is showing a pearl of great price. I gazed at 
the slide respectfully. It was an ordinary slip of glass slightly 
blurred in the middle. There was nothing to be seen. The 
Professor put it under a large microscope and switched on a 
convenient light. I saw countless hundreds of tiny reddish 
whorls. I was not impressed. 

“That is Kampuli,” said the Professor, who evidently expected 
me to be. 

“You don’t say so,” I answered, feeling guilty of another mani- 
festation of the inanity of the lay mind. ‘They seem to be 
remarkably fine—er—specimens.” 

“They are remarkably fine cultures,” said the Professor gravely. 
“TI took them from young Hardy.” 

The blankness of the lay mind was probably reflected in my 
face. In any case the Professor went on immediately : 

“ You know what the Kampuli in the remote interior of East 
Africa is. You may call it the bubonic plague of Africa, if you 
like. It isn’t that as a matter of fact, but still it is near enough 


for you. You will recall the symptoms of it, the swelling of 
the——” 
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“T remember,” I said hastily. I began to feel it would not be 
good to go into details. 

“You remember how the epidemic ravages the south-east of 
Uganda,” continued my host. “It annihilates whole villages, 
and in an epidemic the natives die like flies; well, we are now 
going up the Nile and we have taken cholera with us. It would 
profit us little to bring Kampuli back with us. But should the 
danger arise, it is the duty of science to meet it forearmed. That 
is the task of the bacteriologist.” 

“And a very interesting and agreeable duty it is.” The lay 
mind felt the need of keeping its courage up. 

“T wouldn’t finger that test tube about too much,” returned 
the Professor grimly. ‘ You'll be smashing it in another minute. 
It’s rather a valuable culture.” 


I put the bottled death out of harm’s way with edifying 
alacrity. 

“ As I was telling you,” the Professor went on more placably, 
“very soon after Kampuli had been definitely reported—we 
heard of it first of all from the missionaries, who of all sources of 
information are the most hopelessly unsatisfactory—I became 
deeply interested in the epidemic, but I was groping in the dark 
for want of anything like accurate data. Then I did obtain 
certain material, the usual thing you know, specimens of the 
diseased intest-——” 

“Oh yes! the usual thing, of course,” I interposed hurriedly. 
It is always as well for the lay mind to keep the Professor to 
generalities. The particulars of his work do not appeal to it. 

“Dr. Simpson sent them, Simpson of the London ; you remember 
him? He had gone out to Uganda on some special mission or 
other and had drifted into the interior. He was a very well- 
meaning fellow was Simpson, but he had no more idea of how to 
send home the material for a bacteriological investigation than 
Hagebitter has of conducting a controversy with any degree of 
decency. He died shortly afterwards somewhere on the Victoria 
Nyanza. Caught blackwater fever, which he insisted on treating 
as malaria according to Hagebitter’s theory. Consequently he 
killed himself with overdoses of quinine. Hagebitter, I remember, 
adopted a very unbecoming tone when I pointed out that 
quinine——” 


“Did you get any results from the—er—stuff which Simpson 
forwarded ?”’ 


The Professor was in the habit of drifting from the point 


whenever the mention of his dearest enemy crossed the track of 
his story. 
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“ Well, enough to put forward a cautious theory, though it was, 
of course, impossible to speak with any degree of certainty. 
Hagebitter railed against it in the Review in a manner that would 
have been unbecoming in a medical student. I had at that time 
a young assistant working in the laboratory, though, as you know, 
I don’t care for assistants ; they are clumsy and spoil any experi- 
ment that requires delicate manipulation. I never had another 
since young Hardy. Hardy was an exceptionally promising lad. 
His heart was in his work and he had enough courage for original 
research. He had just left Oxford, where they succeed in turning 
out a man every now and again. They train them to use their 
brains and not to be frightened when they do happen to stumble 
across something new. Young as he was, he had already published 
a paper in the Review which deserved serious attention. Hage- 
bitter, it is true e 

“ Hardy was very young, you said ?” 

“Yes. When Hardy had once got over certain outside distrac- 
tions—he was very young, as I said—I could foresee a very dis- 
tinguished and useful career for him. He had helped me in my 
researches in Kampuli and was keenly interested in my specula- 
tions. Intelligently interested, what’s more. When he came in 
one morning—it’s about a couple of years ago now—I showed him 
Hagebitter’s article. He read it through without saying any- 
thing. Then he handed the Review back to me and put on his hat. 

“¢ Where are you going ?’ I asked. 

“<«To Buddu,’ he said. ‘They say it’s very bad out there just 
now. I am convinced you are right, but we must have cer- 
tainty !’ 

“So we arranged——” 

“But what did you——’” I asked. 

It was a foolish question that once again betrayed the limita- 
tions of the lay mind. I might have known, without making him 
say so, that the Professor was quite capable of aiding and abetting 
a misguided youngster in his zeal to hunt a deadly disease through 
the wilds of central Africa. But I was thinking of Hardy’s 
“ certain outside distractions ” at the moment. 

“T told him to keep an eye on any cases of blackwater fever he 
might come across, and gave him full instructions to bring 
duplicate specimens. Hardy was away for about twelve months, 
and I had a lot of difficulty in squeezing the necessary funds out 
of the Council for him. They will spend money like water when 
it is a question of getting some chemist to perform monkey tricks 
at one of their conversaziones, but when it comes to supporting 
an important scientific mission, they 
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“So he did come back safely,” I interrupted. 

“Oh, certainly; and brought the most valuable material back 
with him. It seems that he had great trouble in getting it to 
the coast in safety. A silly tribe attacked the expedition in the 
interior, and Hardy only just succeeded in escaping with the all- 
important part of his baggage. As it was, his clinical and 
wtiological notes were lost; which was the more vexatious 
as we wanted to make Hagebitter eat his words on all points. 
Scarcity of provisions—they had to be sacrificed when the camp 
was attacked—and mutiny among the survivors of the expedition, 
accounted for the delay in reaching the coast. However, he had 
carried out the main object of his mission most excellently. We 
set to work on our investigations at once. The bacteriological 
nature of the disease was soon established beyond all shadow of 
doubt. It then became our duty to discover a prophylactic and a 
curative serum, if possible. Our experiment—Kampuli is most 
terribly virulent—required the most careful handling. More 
than once I suggested to Hardy that he should leave the whole 
business to me—I was an old hand and not likely to run any 
risks. But the boy insisted on taking his share of the work, 
and, as he had already done so much and was so eager to associate 
his name with mine in the discoveries he believed we should 
make, it would have been churlish for me to have refused him. 
But from the very outset I had misgivings for which I could 
not account. I was, as a matter of fact, uneasy from the first 
day the bacteria were brought into the laboratory, the effect of a 
little overwork, probably. We adopted every precaution, and 
only worked behind locked doors. But in the laboratory, as in 
the field of battle, there are accidents which defy precautions. 
How it happened I do not know to this day. I was not in the 
room at the time. When I came in I saw Hardy standing at the 
window with his lips glued to his wrist. He showed me a tiny 
puncture in his forearm. He was very pale, and one or two 
beads of perspiration stood on his forehead. 

“*My God!’ I said, and seized his wrist. 

“ He nodded. 

“* Why didn’t you call me in to amputate ?’ { asked. 

“*T hardly know,’ he said; ‘I suppose I lost my head. It all 
happened in an instant. I had rested the syringe—yes, it was 
charged right enough—on the edge of the table. I had to fetch 
an anesthetic. It was careless, I know. Coming back, I slipped. 
That bit of orange-peel was sticking to the sole of my boot. I 
must have picked it up on my way down here. I half fell and 
gaved myself by the table. The thing ran deep into my wrist. 
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Well, it’s no use making a fuss. That, I suppose, is the end of 
the story.’ 

“From the first I could see that he knew himself to be a dead 
man as surely as if a bullet had passed through his heart. I 
knew it, too. 

“*You must isolate me now at once,’ he went on, after a 
minute’s silence. ‘The thing will take three or four days to 
declare itself. If you are going to look after me—I beg your 
pardon, of course I know you will—you had better inoculate 
yourself at once, though I haven’t much faith in that serum of 
yours. We are getting near it, but it is not powerful enough 
yet. That brings me to the point I want to impress on you. 
She—that is, my people, if they should find out I am ill, 
will probably try to see me. You must on no account 
allow this. We can’t risk it. I have seen Kampuli at work, and 
I know how the contagion spreads. That stuff may pull you 
through. I hope it will. In any case, you will be able to take 
notes first.’ 

“Well, we went away at once. I was the only person who 
saw him after the accident. The people at the hospital I went 
to were trustworthy and knew enough about the case to recognise 
the need of strict precautions. Everything we wanted was left 
in the lift outside the ward, and no one, except one of the staff, 
was allowed to set foot in the courtyard. To be prepared for 
every emergency I had dropped Hagebitter a line. I knew that 
if anything went wrong with me a wire would bring him to 
watch my case within four and twenty hours. To give Hage- 
bitter his due he does not lack courage, and he can be relied on 
when vital interests are at stake. Besides, it would be his only 
chance of seeing Kampuli with his own eyes. For the first three 
days Hardy was busy writing up the results of our previous 
investigations. He worked feverishly hard as if determined not 
to give himself a moment for any thought apart from his great 
work, Once or twice he handed me a note in which some point 
that remained to be cleared up was jotted down for future 
reference. I had to ask him as a personal favour to stop doing 
this. He was, of course, quite right, and, looking back, I am 
ashamed of my weakness when I compare it with his quiet 
strength. But the long days of waiting had unnerved me. I 
could not lose myself in my work as that boy did. On the 
evening of the third day Hardy suddenly laid down his pen. He 
took his temperature and marked it in the chart. 

“*Hagebitter was quite wrong,’ he said. ‘The temperature 
dces rise very suddenly and with abnormal rapidity before there 
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are any traces of inflammation. I am afraid that I shall have 
lost control of my brain before morning, but my work is almost 
finished. If ever the epidemic reaches the coast they will have 
reason to remember my name with yours. You have got to go 
through with it now. Shake hands and remember your promise. 
No one, whoever it may be, must see me again.’ 

“That was the beginning of the end. The next morning two 
women came into the courtyard. The doctor could hardly 
prevent one of them from rushing up to the window of the 
ward. Then I held up the message Hardy had written and 
signed—he had thought of every contingency, you see—against 
the pane. The elder one dropped on her knees and was led 
away. The other, after reading the paper, ceased to struggle to 
approach the ward, but she refused to leave the courtyard. I 
believe the doctor, very unwisely, allowed her to bring food and 
necessaries to the lift. At all hours of the day and night, when- 
ever I looked out, she was standing against the wall of the 
opposite building watching my window. Once when I was 
fetching in something she tried to speak to me up the lift. 
Though I shut the window down promptly and without answering, 
I thought for the moment that Hardy must have been disturbed 


by the sound, or his breathing became more restless. This, 
however, considering his state of collapse, I now consider to be 
unlikely. It was not until I pulled the blind down, when all was 


over, that she slowly went away. Hardy’s body, in accordance 
with the instructions he had left, had then already been cremated. 
The same day I succumbed to the infection, and Hagebitter 
arrived in time to watch my case. To his ill-concealed dis- 
appointment it was a very mild attack. Hagebitter himself had 
to admit that my serum was a prophylactic of considerable 
virtue. He had inoculated himself when first I wrote to him, 


and proved himself to be completely immune. Young Hardy had 
not died in vain!” 


“ But——” I began. 


“Yes,” interrupted the Professor, ‘“‘I know what you are going 
to say. It was careless of Hardy to leave that syringe lying 
about, and it was thoughtless of him not to amputate at the 
elbow as soon as he felt the prick. But when I think of the 
devotion of the boy to our common cause, when I remember his 
high spirit which bore him successfully over so many difficulties, 
well, I must leave it to you laymen to blame him. To men like 
myself his memory will always be that of one of the great men of 


science, one of those brave pioneers who fell in the forefront of 
the battle.” 
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When the Professor runs away with an idea the lay mind has 
no choice but to give him his head. 

“The question I wanted to ask you was this,” I interposed as 
soon as interpellation was possible. ‘“ You said the serum cost 
two lives. Hardy’s was one. The other was——” 

“Tt is curious,” observed the Professor in the tone of one whose 
interest in the subject under discussion is flickering out, “‘ to note 
the persistency with which the lay mind fastens on the irrelevant. 
I was, perhaps, wrong in saying that the serum cost two lives. 
The connection of the second death with the discovery was remote 
and indirect. You may, perhaps, remember my reference to a 
young female who attracted my attention at the hospital. She, 
it appears, was betrothed to Hardy. She died shortly after- 
wards. The shock of his death supervening on a disordered 
nervous system—in short, she died of what you would ineptly 
call a broken heart. The lay mind cannot appreciate the fact 
that emotional 4 

“We will leave it at that,” said the lay mind, perhaps a little 


rudely. 
Henry OAk.ey. 











Some Old Singers. 


Fasntons have notably changed in that fantastic palace of the 
imagination we call Art, as in other places, since I was a boy—in 
music as well as in morals. Italian opera has lain for dead, like 
Juliet in the tomb of the Capulets, and come, at least partially, 
to life again. What will be her fate in the future ? 

But I am not now donning the robes of a prophet, but those of 
a simple ghost-raiser: my theme is the past. In those old days 
I was a dweller in that beautiful city of Dublin, which sits upon 
the odorous Liffey, looked upon by the purple hills, and canopied 
by a comparatively undiluted sky. I knew not London—the 
London of that barbarous period, ere the deluge of sxsthetic 
culture had swept the tiger from the hearthrug and the land- 
scape from the coal-scuttle; when as yet “art fabrics” and “art 
colours” were not, and the fat furniture and chaste upholstery of 
the virtuous homestead were appalling in their assertion of pompous 
respectability. 

We, the mere Irish, in those old days, solaced our vague artistic 
aspirations with the belief that we were a musical nation. Had we 
not our Balfe and Wallace, whose tuneful strains had crossed seas 
and mountains, and flown from nation to nation, even to the ends of 
the earth? Had not our “ poet of all circles,” Tommy Moore, 
popularised the ‘“‘ Melodies ” (in sadly garbled versions), wedding 
them to his own melodious verse? Had not the Messiah been first 
performed in Dublin? Almost we persuaded ourselves that 
Handel himself was an Irishman, though born, by some strange 
freak of fortune, among the Saxonsin Germany. It was said indeed 
that he prodigiously admired our “ Melodies,” though the great 
musical Autolycus had not, after his usual fashion of showing 
admiration, conveyed them to his own scores. Yes, certainly we 
were a musical people, though the Irish harp was as extinct as 
the Dodo. 

The first great music I ever heard was a festival performance 
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of the Messiah in Christ Church Cathedral. The two Robin- 
sons, “Joe” and “ Frank,” as they were affectionately called, and 
“ Dick” Smith, were the principal singers; and Dr. (afterwards 
Sir Robert) Stewart, one of the best organists of his day, was at 
the organ. Their names are still household words in Dublin. 

To a boy with an instinctive love of music, who had never before 
had an opportunity of hearing anything worthy the name, this per- 
formance was ecstasy—revelation of the existence of an absolutely 
unknown world. When the opening symphony began, and that 
great organ-music rolled through the dim cathedral, it was not 
merely as if a door were opened in heaven, and a voice as of a 
trumpet talking with me and saying, “Come up hither”; it 
was rather as if heaven itself had opened in one illimitable dawn 
and quietly absorbed me into itself. I was at once in friendly 
communion with those “solemn troops and sweet societies that 
sing, and singing in their glory move”; for was not I too, 
uncultured cub as I was, “in the spirit on the Lord’s day” ? 

Then came that loveliest of recitatives, “Comfort ye, my 
people,” sung, I suppose, by Frank Robinson, the most exquisite 
of cathedral tenors, and a master of expressive phrasing. But I 
knew nothing then of the singers as human beings, nothing of 
the vocalist’s consummate art; to me they were all unbodied 
voices—angels singing out of the air. Oh that “Comfort ye,” 
which falls upon the heart like a sacred dew of consolation! Oh 
that “ Every valley,” with its ascending passages of- bright and 
solemn exultation, leading to the first great chorus, “And the 
glory, the glory of the Lord shall be revealed!” Merely to 
mention the numbers is to recall the familiar music: “The people 
that walked in darkness,’ in which Dick Smith’s fine bass 
voice seemed to grope and stagger through those strange pro- 
gressions, left vague by the accompaniment in unison, until, at 
each reiteration of the coming of the great light, full chords 
established the harmony and left the ear satisfied; “For unto 
us,” with its fugal passages soaring to heaven on each of the four 
voices in turn, until the golden thunders of the full choir seemed 
to shake heaven and earth, proclaiming the words, “ Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace!” Then the organ spoke alone in the serene, tender, and 
restful interlude of the “ Pastoral Symphony,” leading graciously 
up to the simple and lovely recitatives which culminate in the 
angelic chorus, “ Glory to God in the highest ! ” 

But why dwell on particular sections, where all was like the 
gradual unfolding of one divine flower, beyond anything I had 
ever imagined? Who was ever so great as this Handel of ours 
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in giving absolute musical expression to the words, when he had 
the English Bible for his text? 

Before the conclusion of the oratorio I was obliged to go back to 
the work-a-day world; and perhaps this was not so bad a mis- 
fortune as it then seemed. It is not wholesome for mortals to 
spend too much time with people like the angels—so far above 
them in social station. 

To the advanced modern youth, who is nothing if not critical, 
Handel is rococo—a writer of old-fashioned exercises for that 
vulgar instrument the human voice, which we now employ so 
much more artistically in shrieking explanatory comments through 
the madhouse of sounds let loose when the blatant orchestra 
struggles to express the frenzied passion of the composer’s soul. 
To me the majestic innocence of his music is still as fresh and 
miraculous as the leaves and flowers of spring. It never grows 
old. He still leads me through green pastures and beside still 
waters; he still makes me hear deep calling unto deep at the 
voice of the waterspouts of God. And he does his spiriting 
gently, producing great effects by simple means, without the 
everlasting storm and stress of the modern men, who seem to be 
always lashing themselves into furious efforts, which accomplish 
little as compared with the force expended. 

Not long after this I went for the first time to hear an Italian 
opera. The old Theatre Royal, burnt to the ground some twenty 
years ago, then stood in all its glory amid rather shabby sur- 
roundings, the home of the legitimate drama in Dublin. Thither 
came in their season those migratory song-birds, the great Italians, 
with the scores of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and the younger 
Verdi, with Mozart, Weber, Meyerbeer to vary the programme, 
and, once within the memory of man, Gliick’s Orfeo. 

My first opera was Lucia, with Piccolomini in the title-réle, 
and, I think, the accomplished French tenor, Belart, as Edgardo, 
and the tall and handsome baritone, Aldighieri, as the tyrannic 
brother. It was the first time, so far as I remember, I had ever 
entered the wicked walls of a playhouse ; and, though an exciting 
event, was not so unmixed a bliss as the Messiah performance. 
The Theatre Royal was well-proportioned and quietly decorated— 
in fact a smaller Drury Lane in style; but the state of my 
finances only permitted me to frequent the upper gallery, where, 
for the sum of one shilling, you might scramble for a seat, or 
stand closely packed in an atmosphere composed of carbonic acid 
and carburetted hydrogen, diluted with a small quantity of 
ordinary air, and seasoned with many of those indescribable 
odours which have romantic associations for the veteran play- 
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goer, whereof the smell of orange-peel was by far the most 
pleasant and salubrious. The dust of ages, which hung in a 
visible cloud of whirling motes around the grand chandelier, with 
its myriad lustres of cut glass, made the mixture thick and slab; 
and the whole was heated to the temperature of an oven. Far 
below you might see the stage, like the Tennysonian landscape 
“winking through the heat.” Here, indeed, might the melan- 
choly Hamlet, though he had foregone all custom of exercise, 
have indulged his passion for feeling his too solid flesh “ thaw 
and resolve itself into a dew.” The heat was so pungent and 
suffocating that many a time, between the acts, I have asked 
myself the question, “Can I stand this much longer without 
giving up the ghost?” But the rising of the curtain banished 
all such squeamish personal considerations as irrelevant to the 
matter in hand; and so I stood or sat in the Olympus of the 
top gallery, a god among the gods. 

The aristocracy of this upper circle in Elysium were the under- 
graduates from the university, “the Collegians,” as they were 


called, who came in ordered squadrons and fought their way to 
the front rows. The full dress of the place was a shirt and 
trousers; and a drapery of discarded coats and waistcoats hung 
gracefully over the parapet, upon which the young Olympians 


leaned, with arms bared to the shoulders. The gallery was not 
silent between the acts. In fact it was a place of noisy but 
tolerated buffoonery. Frequently, however, the time-honoured 
jokes were interrupted by the voices of amateur singers, some- 
times heard in a Christy Minstrel solo and chorus, sometimes 
more daringly in airs from English or Italian opera. The tenors 
were often a little uncertain in their high notes, and sometimes 
collapsed altogether; but there were two well-known vocalists, 
one a book-keeper in a “monster shop,” the other a solicitor. 
Both had good baritone voices and sang remarkably well. They 
were always listened to with rapt attention, and loudly applauded, 
sometimes even encored. Arditi, who knew the humours of the 
place, and was a most popular conductor, used to wait quietly at 
his desk until the soloist in the gallery had finished his “ Il 
Balen’,” or other popular air, before starting his orchestra, and 
was always greeted with a hearty “ Bravo, Arditi!” 

Piccolomini was a prodigious favourite in Dublin. She was not 
a great singer, but she had a bright and piquante personality, a 
roguish smile of infinite good-humour, and a pleasant talent for 
light comedy. The gods adored her, wrote and sang odes in her 
honour, and on farewell or benefit nights would let down huge 
bouquets by prearranged baskets and cords, and after the per- 
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formance, taking the horses from her carriage, would draw her 
home to her hotel, from the balcony of which she would some- 
times regale them with “ Home, Sweet Home,” or “ The Last Rose 
of Summer.” The classic Piccolomini hymn was written to the 
tune of “Britannia, the Pride of the Ocean,” and I happen to 
remember a few lines, which ran as follows :— 


“The bright sunny smile, and the pleasure 
Which beams from thine eye while you sing, 
Have brought us a joy beyond measure, 
For which we thy praises now ring!” 


Piccolomini, on her part, liked her audiences in the musical 
city. “It does not matter how many false notes I sing,” she 
said, “they applaud me all the same.” She was not at her best 
in tragic parts, though she could pass easily from gaiety to 
swift and subtle touches of pathos which surprised laughter into 
a sudden dimness of the eyes. She made a respectable Violetta 
in La Traviata ; but her Lucia was not a great performance. In 
fact the réle of a tragic heroine was a strain upon her bright and 
genial nature. I, however, was no critic on that first night, but 
was content to use what wits I had in trying to follow the story 
through the devious mazes of opera, with the aid of the libretto. 
I confess that at first I was rather dazed, and even offended by 
the stage conventions. We all begin, I suppose, by fancying 
ourselves stern realists, and think what should interest us is the 
crude representation of nature, and not that imaginative suggestion 
which interprets nature. But I came away in love with Italian 
music and the musical Italian language, in love with Piccolomini, 
distinctly opera-bitten, and determined to go again. 

The next time I heard La Figlia del Reggimento, with the same 
company, and it gave me genuine delight. Piccolomini was here 
in her element. She had great personal charm—the charm of 
kindly and sympathetic womanhood—a spice of humour which 
gave life to her acting in comedy, and her voice was pleasant and 
sympathetic when not overtaxed. Even her technical short- 
comings seemed to save her from the coldness of a stereotyped 
perfection. All was spontaneous and impulsive, and she had art 
enough to make her conceptions clear. The part of Maria suited 
her perfectly. Her heart was in it, and she played and sang it 
con amore. Her “Ciascun lo dice” was full of innocent yet 
saucy brightness. In her “Convien partir,” when forced to take 
leave of the regiment, whose daughter she was to be no more, she 
gave the words and music with a true pathetic expression which 
touched the hearts of her audience. Her scene when, in her 
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unfamiliar long petticoats, the poor little vivandiere is being 
taught deportment by her newly-found aunt, the Marchesa, while 
her dear old Sergeant Sulpizio hovers in the background, ready 
to sympathise with her madcap impulses of revolt, was delightful. 
Belart was a sympathetic Tonio, tender, chivalrous, and graceful, 
and the love scenes went admirably. 

I was now somewhat acclimatised in stageland, and the absur- 
dities of the libretto—a good one, as libretti go—and the stage 
improbabilities, no longer vexed my soul. This charming little 
musical idyll of innocent love opened for me a new world of 
romance and beauty, and I followed the simple agonies and tran- 
sports of the not too star-crossed lovers with interest and fellow- 
feeling. 

But I must not linger over the details of my haphazard musical 
education, in which I began the serious study of opera, with one 
finger, in Davidson’s libretti, and learnt to sing “ the music of the 
principal airs,” as therein given (in strict seclusion, let me say), 
with as near an approach to a finished Italian style as I could attain. 
The soprano airs I was compelled to reproduce by whistling. At 
first, unlike Shakspeare, it was I who toiled in vain after panting 
Time ; but a musical friend, more fortunate than myself in having 
had some lessons on the piano, suggested the vulgar method of 
counting 1, 2, 3, and 1, 2, 3, 4, and showed me how more satis- 
factory effects could be obtained with five and even ten fingers. 
So gradually did I advance to the greater glory of those 
charming vocal scores of the blessed Boosey, and the arrange- 
ments of Rimbault; and felt like Keats over Chapman’s Homer, 
only that a whole galaxy of new planets began to swim into 
my ken. 

I last heard Piccolomini in Don Giovanni and Le Nozze. She 
was a most fascinating and coquettish Zerlina, and an excellent 
Susanna—bright, astute, and yet loyal. The parts called out all 
her powers of dramatic expression. Her “ Vedrai Carino” and 
“ Batti, batti” were given with the humorous tenderness in which 
she excelled. Her by-play was always admirable. In the scene, 
for instance, in which Don Giovanni invites the peasants to the 
ball, as Badiali, who played the Don with all the dignity of a 
grand seigneur, was giving his directions to Leporello, she stole 
up behind him and, attracted by the gold lace on his cloak, lifted 
the corner to examine it more closely with eye and finger ; then, 
as he turned, stepped back and stood quietly beside Masetto, 
looking as demure and insouciante as a kitten caught in the act 
of playing with its mother’s tail. Her voice was not rich and 
deep enough for “ Deh vieni, non tardar,” in Le Nozze, but in the 
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lighter passages, the opening duet with Figaro, vivaciously played 
by Cotogni, “Crudel, perché finora,” with Aldighieri, and the 
scenes with Cherubino and the Countess, she was charming. She 
never lost her grip of a comedy part. 

But now memories of the great singers of a bygone time, most 
of them long dead, come crowding round me; how am I to raise 
these silent ghosts ? 


“Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory.” 


But each man’s memory is a more or less imperfect phonograph 
for himself alone. 

I first heard Don Giovanni with Tietjens as Donna Anna, Badiali 
as the Don, Giuglini as Ottavio, Bossi as Leporello, Aldighieri as 
Masetto, Ciampi as the Commendatore, and Piccolomini, as I 
have said, as Zerlina. The name of the lady who took the part 
of Elvira, a tall, handsome woman, who sang and acted admirably, 
escapes me, It was an exceptionally fine cast, and I shall never 
forget the impression the great opera made upon me, with its 
absolutely clear construction, its beautiful melodies, so perfectly 
vocal, so characteristic of each of the dramatis persone, so perfectly 
expressive of the dramatic emotion. Mozart seemed to me then, 
as he does still, the most Shakespearean of composers in his power 
of recreating the characters of his libretti and making them vividly 
alive in the higher atmosphere of ideal poetic beauty. It is 
nature still, but nature purified of all the sordid dross that 
hinders the complete expression of life. His personages live in 
his scores—live with a gracious musical individuality. Each 
has an appropriate strain, and needs no Leitmotif to label him ; 
and as the drama goes forward on the stage the different 
strains blend easily in a counterpoint of character as well as 
of melody. 

The Donna Anna of Tietjens was always fine as a piece of 
vocalisation ; but she had not much instinct for character. She 
was rather a great singer on the stage than a great dramatic 
singer. She lacked spontaneous warmth of expression, and her 
movements and gestures were academic. Her great triumph in 
this opera was her splendid declamation of the aria “ Or sai che 
Y onore,” in which Donna Anna denounces Don Juan as the mur- 
derer of her father. In the lovely masked trio, and the “ Trema, 
trema” also, her magnificent voice and style gave full effect to 
the music. 

She was better in the elaborate and grandiose réle of Semiramide, 
in which, with Trebelli as Arsace, Agnesi, the prince of Rossinian 
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baritones, whose fine and marvellously flexible voice revelled 
in all the florid passages, as Assur, and Foli as Oroe, her 
performance was a thing to remember. Trebelli was superb 
in “D’ un tenero amore,” and, indeed, all through. In the 
concerted passages her rich voice gave warmth and colour to 
the crystalline purity of that of Tietjens. In the hands of such 
artists as these Rossini’s florid Assyrians became imposing 
musical personalities. 

But it was only in Fidelio, the exacting music of which she 
sang magnificently, that Tietjens rose to her full height as an 
operatic singer. In this part she seemed to be carried out of her- 
self, and sang and acted with a fervour and intensity that gave 
full effect to the tender heroism of Leonora. You forgot the 
absurdity of her appearance in the ugly costume which was sup- 
posed to transform the big woman into a boy. 

Gardoni was the Florestan, Bossi the Rocco, Santley the 
Pizarro, Sinico the Marcellina, and Rinaldini the Jaquino in 
the Dublin production. I had waited with impatience for an 
opportunity of hearing the great symphonic opera, the vocal 
music of which I knew tolerably well from Boosey’s score; and I 
was fortunate enough, on this grand occasion, to secure a good 
seat in the pit, by the expenditure of a whole half-crown. The 
prison scene was from beginning to end one of the most thrilling 
things I ever saw or heard on the stage, for pathos, for breathless 
suspense, for noble passion, for high spiritual beauty and intensity. 
Talk of music making you “feel creepy down your back”; here 
was music that was like a refiner’s fire, a lightning-storm of 
wholesome, sane, purifying emotion. Gardoni was one of the 
most perfectly trained tenors I have ever heard—trained in 
the good old Italian school to express every nuance of feeling 
without melodramatic exaggeration, by means of perfect musical 
phrasing. His voice was a small one, and he used the falsetto 
freely in the upper register, but he used it exquisitely. His 
reading of the part of Florestan, the imprisoned patriot, whose 
Leitmotif is the one word duty, was really admirable, for he gave 
dramatic expression to the varying moods of emotion Beethoven 
has so delicately caught in his music: the weary resignation of 
the first adagio; the half-delirious excitement of the ensuing 
allegro, when the vision of his wife, coming like an angel to set 
him free, hovers before the eyes of the man exhausted by solitude 
cnd starvation; the pathos of the brief snatches of talk when 
Leonora, disguised as Fidelio, gives him food and wine, which 
he takes without fear of poison; the hysterical ecstasy of the 
great duet between husband and wife, after Pizarro has left the 
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dungeon defeated, in which the vocal passages have something of 
the poignant intensity of violin music. 

If poor Giuglini had had the dramatic feeling and the con- 
summate art of Gardoni, what a singer he would have been! 
What a voice the man had! Never was there such a tenor voice, 
with the luscious richness of a fine contralto, yet full of sunshine, 
and with a voluble ease in its delivery which must have resembled 
that of Lablache, whose great bass I have heard compared to “ oil 
rolling out of a cask.” And this golden voice, so full, so round, 
so flute-like, so voluptuous in its quality—a voice that Titian 
might have painted bis Venetian beauties with—was thrown away 
upon a faun-like undeveloped creature, who stood or sauntered 
about the stage like a child in a dream, or Coleridge in Cheapside. 
The part of Don Ottavio suited Giuglini well enough, for Ottavio 
is a John-a-Dreams, a fainéant; and his “Il mio tesoro” and 
“Dalla sua pace” were simply delicious. The one part, however, 
in which he displayed something like passion was that of Lionello, 
in Marta. His “ M’ appari” was his masterpiece of expression. 
His favourite amusement in those days, besides letting off fire- 
works, was flying kites—not on the Stock Exchange, but in the 
Phoenix Park. 

Later on Weber's Der Freyschiitz and Oberon were given in 
Dublin. In Der Freyschiitz Tietjens was the Agatha, and gave 
an artistic reading of the music of her part; but Santley’s Caspar 
was what impressed me most. It was a splendid performance ; 
and his dramatic rendering of his two solos, the drinking song 
and the following song of scornful triumph, when he has got Max 
into his power, gave full expression to the cynical and sinister 
character of the black magician of the piece. 

As Rezia, in Oberon, Tietjens was more in her element than as 
the simple peasant girl. Her address to the ocean was a superb 
piece of vocalisation. Campanini was Sir Huon, and his robust 
voice gave full effect to the great war song. Santley was his 
faithful squire, Scherasmin, and Trebelli, Fatima—and what a 
Fatima she was! All the rich and mysterious melancholy of the 
East seemed to be exhaled from her as she sang that lovely air, 
with its fascinating refrain of “Al, al, al,” in which Fatima 
mourns for her native Arabia; and in the ensuing duet both she 
and Santley sang divinely. I still hear the strange half-coquettish 
pathos of her rich voice on the words “ Schiavi siamo, schiavi! ” 
Trebelli, who succeeded Alboni, whom I never heard, was in the 
very first rank of the singers of her day, with her perfectly trained, 
rich, velvety contralto, which seemed only to gain in fulness and 
depth, and even in a sort of plum-like bloom, as the years went 
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on. It had exquisite nuances of tone, and something of the 
vibrant reedy quality of a hautbois, as well as the thrush-like sad- 
ness of the low notes of a flute. It lent itself to all forms of 
dramatic expression, coquetry, tenderness, passion, pathos, humour, 
indignation, scorn. And she was one of the most versatile 
actresses of the day, getting to the heart of every character she 
assumed : Arsace, Azucena, Maddalena in Rigoletto, Maffio Orsini 
in Lucrezia, Zerlina in Don Giovanni, Cherubino in Le Nozze, the 
Page in the Huguenots, Siebel in Faust. She was one of the very 
few women I have ever seen who looked or acted well in male 
parts. Her Cherubino was Mozart’s amorous young page alive 
upon the stage, and the subtlety of her play when he is dressed 
up as a girl was wonderful. She was a veritable boy in girl’s 
clothes. Her dramatic instinct was fine and exquisitely trained ; 
and in fact, all things considered, she was the most perfect artist 
then on the operatic stage. 

In the train of Tietjens came many other notable singers, 
among whom were Sinico, charming as Zerlina, Susanna, Mar- 
cellina, Rosina, and Papagena; and the great bass, Foli of the 
mellow voice, that gave mysterious majesty to the Priest of Isis in 
Die Zauberflite, and Oroe in Semiramide, and humorous dignity 
to Basilio in the Barliere; and Bossi, who never obtained the 
meed of fame which was his due. He was an admirable singer, 
though his voice had not the fine quality of Foli’s; and like most 
of the Italians of his day, he was an excellent actor. He was a 
delightful Leporello, giving him something of that mixture of 
childish simplicity and humorous common-sense with which 
Cervantes has so richly endowed Sancho Panza. His catalogue 
scene with Donna Elvira was full of naive good-natured brutality. 
The simple exuberance of his knavish delight, as he overwhelmed 
yet fascinated the poor woman with the tale of her husband’s 
infidelities, expecting her to enjoy it as much as he did himself, 
was infectious. 

He was a capital Rocco, kind-hearted and considerate as a man, 
but inflexible as a gaoler; indulgent to the poor devils in his 
custody, so far as prison discipline admitted, but ready to carry out 
the orders of his superior officer, when he had the king’s warrant 
for what he did, with the unquestioning obedience of a soldier. 
These two sides of Rocco’s character Bossi gave admirably. 

From Rocco to Mephistopheles is a long step; but the seven- 
league boots of Bossi’s imagination carried him easily over the 
distance. He was the first, and on the whole the best, Mephis- 
topheles I ever saw; not a heavy German devil, but with a racy 
Italian quality of cynical bonhomie. His “ Dio del or’” and the 
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mock serenade were full of pungent diabolic humour. He played 
with his victims “as a cat with the mousé,” to quote Goethe himself. 
His fooling with Martha was an exquisite piece of comedy, and 
his by-play all through the garden scene was masterly. He was 
like the snake lurking in Eden, always keeping himself in the 
background, but always making his presence felt. His weak point 
was the scene in the church. On one occasion, when Bossi suffered 
from temporary hoarseness, I heard Santley give the accusing 
spirit’s denunciation of Margherita with better effect than he. 

The first time Faust was given in Dublin, Sims Reeves was the 
Faust, Tietjens the Margherita, Bossi the Mephistopheles, Santley 
the Valentine, Trebelli the Siebel, and Bauermeister the Marta. 
The opera was then new to Irish audiences, and I was immensely 
impressed by it. The first act especially, and the garden and 
church scenes, seemed to me something new, beautiful, and 
thoroughly dramatic. Gounod’s skilful use of modern harmonies, 
and the exquisite delicacy of his orchestration, with its fine 
handling of the instruments of the band, was a revelation after 
the crude work of the great improvisatori, Bellini, Donizetti, and 
the Verdi of those old days. Sims Reeves’s Faust was a dainty 
and artistic piece of work, and the first act, between him and 
Bossi, went splendidly. I never heard the weariness, the disgust 
of life, the smouldering desire for the inexperienced happiness it 
yet might give, culminating in the feeble fury of the curse upon 
all human aspirations, and the despairing appeal to the devil, 
better interpreted; and after the entry of Mephistopheles the 
scene ran its course of feverish excitement with irresistible élan. 
In the garden scene also the great English tenor sang admirably, 
and his “Salve dimora” was exquisite. 

Santley’s Valentine was his greatest operatic performance. 
His vibrating baritone, and manly style of using it, were 
always welcome; for every part he undertook was studied with 
most conscientious care, and performed with the satisfactory 
thoroughness of a good workman who loved his work and scamped 
nothing ; but the tragic intensity of his death-scene in Faust 
was his chef d’ceuvre. Here he left all rivals even further behind 
than in the parts of Pizarro and Caspar. 

I afterwards heard Mario as Faust; but I much regret that I 
never heard him or Grisi until the very end of their career. I had 
before this heard Grisi twice, in two of her very last farewell 
appearances ; for she kept on returning to the stage until her 
Voice was a complete wreck. I heard her first in Norma, and in 
spite of the defects of her voice, she made a vivid impression on 
me. She was a great dramatic singer and a great actress, a 
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mistress of expressive gesture, and her stage presence was mag- 
nificent. I heard her for the last time in an awful performance 
of Don Giovanni, in the small theatre in Limerick, where Madame 
Rudersdorf took the part of Elvira, and Tito Palmieri, a very 
capable tenor, with a robust and rather metallic voice, and a 
vibrating “high chest C,” that of Ottavio. The rest of the 
company sang some in Italian and some in English, and the 
orchestra was indescribably well-meaning in its inefficiency. 
This time Grisi’s efforts to give effect to her grand dramatic 
conceptions with her much impaired voice were quite tragic, and 
at first it was painful to listen to her notes, in which the “ruins 
of time” were so perceptible; but as the opera went on she sang 
better and better. Her pluck and passion carried her through, 
and her acting was full of fire, her poses and gestures magnificent 
to the last. I well remember the abandon with which she flung 
herself on her knees beside the body of her slain father, and rose 
with the dust of the stage begriming the skirt of her white robe. 
Tietjens used carefully to arrange hers so that the fallen Com- 
mendatore preserved it from this defilement. 

Mario’s voice, when I heard him in Faust, was also much impaired, 
but not such a wreck as Grisi’s, and he had it in much better 
control. His lower notes had then something of a baritone 
quality, his middle register was decidedly the worse for wear ; 
but he used his still beautiful falsetto, and indeed what remained 
of a most sympathetic voice, with all the skill of an admirable 
artist. In the transformation scene his furred gown, which should 
have vanished instantaneously through the trap-door, caught in 
some portion of the elegant dress he wore underneath it, and 
checked him for a moment in getting rid of his cap, grey hair 
and beard. He flung them coolly into the wings, disengaged 
himself from his gown, and in a moment he had stepped forward 
to the footlights, the very prince of gay gallants. ‘Salve 
dimora” had, I think, to be transposed a tone lower for him, 
and he sang it, as indeed all the music of the part, with exquisite 
expression. 

Afterwards I saw him in his last appearance in La Favorita, 
and he sang and acted with a quite youthful dramatic fervour. 
His breaking of his sword before flinging it at the king’s feet was 
thrilling. 

Tietjens was the Margherita when I heard Mario in Faust. 
She was always fine in her rendering of the music of this part, 
especially in the church scene, but not nearly so sympathetic as 
Christine Nilsson, the Margherita par excellence—so beautiful, so 
girlish, so tender, so impassioned, so innocently tragic. I first 
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heard Nilsson in Paris, in the early days of her fame, in Ambroise 
Thomas’s Hamlet. Her voice was the loveliest soprano I have 
ever heard, fresh, pure and silvery in all its intonations, and with 
a rare emotional quality; while its timbre might be compared 
to the soft and tender opalescence of a fine pearl. Every note 
she sang seemed to come straight from her heart, and the charm 
of her personality made itself felt in the spontaneous grace of 
her acting. 

Faust was my first introduction to modern operatic music; for 
Faust was modern in those pre-Wagnerian days. The music 
which moved us in those simpler times, before the now dying 
decadence had begun, was very different from that which excites 
us now. Orchestral composition and orchestral playing have been 
wonderfully developed since then, and the great modern con- 
ductors have made their bands magnificent solo instruments of 
emotional expression; but the art of writing for voices and the 
art of singing have suffered much in the process. A hundred 
students can write decently for an orchestra, with a feeling for 
“orchestral colour,” for one who can write a natural melody or 
develop a theme when he has found one. Harmony, once the hand- 
maid of melody, has become the tyrant of her gentler sister, whom 
she “should support, not suffocate,” as Dr. Burney racily puts it. 
As to the art of singing, the coarser declamatory methods of the 
later school have done much to destroy the old pure quality of 
tone and delicacy of phrasing, and have thus deprived the singer 
of half his heritage. He faces his audience with a maimed and 
distorted organ, and the younger generation begin to find him a 
bore, and perhaps even to sigh for a Wagner opera without the 
vocal parts. They do not realise that in this ruining of the voice 
a whole province of musical beauty has been left desolate. 
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A Supper at the Cheshire Cheese.” 


On a certain winter evening in the year of grace 17—, the dining- 
room of the “ Cheshire Cheese ” tavern in Fleet Street looked parti- 
cularly warm and cosy, thanks to the generous fire and numerous 
candles there provided, and the air of cheerfulness in the place 
had apparently pervaded the spirits of the two men who occupied 
chairs on opposite sides of the great fireplace, for they were 
engaged in animated conversation. 

One was a heavy-set, big, burly man, slow of movement and 
solemn of speech except when labouring under excitement, his 
voice then becoming harsh and strident, his periods more natural 
but not so rounded. He was carelessly, almost slovenly, dressed, 
and the front of his wig was singed by frequently reading with a 
candle in his hand, for he was obviously short-sighted. His face 
was a lined and thoughtful one, with a cast of sternness about it 
save when lighted up by a smile, a smile so lovable that it did 
everyone's heart good to see it. Need we say that it was the 
great Dr. Johnson. 

Seated opposite to him was Boswell, his constant companion. 
A little, dry, pedantic man, slightly overdressed, with a con- 
. sequential, inquisitive, yet deferential air, who made ridiculous 
efforts to imitate the ponderous style of speech of his friend, 
though he happened at the present moment to be engaged in 
maintaining the opposite side of an argument. 

“T tell you, sir,” said the doctor, “that this century is not 
great enough to appreciate or even understand the man.” 

“Oh, really, sir,” returned the other, “ you must be exaggerating 
a little; the century that has produced Pope, Dryden, Addison, 
and yourself can surely be allowed to judge Shakespeare, who 
wrote when the English language was inelegant and crude.” 

“Sir, I am not exaggerating,” said the doctor, rubbing his 
thigh with one hand, a favourite habit of his, “I am not depre- 
cating |Pope, Dryden, or Addison, and especially Addison, but the 
present century is not formed to appreciate Shakespeare : we are 
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all of the precise school, myself amongst the number; we are, 
compared to the great Elizabethan poet, what a prim Dutch 
garden is to a Brazilian forest, a hothouse plant to a wayside 
flower, formed to please the mind but not affect the heart, to 
captivate the understanding yet leave the affections untouched.” 

“But, my good sir,” persisted Boswell, taking a pinch of snuff, 
“surely you will allow that——” 

“T will allow nothing just now,” interrupted the doctor, taking 
off his wig, “ for I must go home at once and change this, else I 
shall not be in time for your guests.” 

“Qh, but they will excuse,” began his friend. 

“Never mind what they'll excuse,” returned the other, “I 
don’t want them to go away and tell everybody I have no 
manners.” 

So saying he put on his hat and marched heavily out of 
the room to his house close by in Bolt Court, promising to rejoin 
his companion in a quarter of an hour at the outside. 

Boswell had invited three other guests that night to his little 
supper party, namely Garrick, Beauclerk, and Mr. McIlwaine, a 
Scotchman, jand all three arrived on the scene together before 
Dr. Johnson had come back. 

Beauclerk was dressed in the height of fashion, and had the 
easy air of a man of the world. 

“Where's Ursa Major?” he exclaimed. 

“Gone to change his wig,” said Boswell; whereat both Garrick 
and Beauclerk burst into a roar of laughter, but the Scotchman 
never relaxed a muscle of his angular face, for he was a stranger 
to the great lexicographer, and did not understand the joke; and, 
moreover, when the doctor himself appeared in the doorway, the 
laugh quickly died a natural death, for they were all aware he 
was extremely touchy on such points. 

“My dear doctor,” said Boswell fussily, with many a bow 
and smirk, “let me introduce you to a friend of mine, Mr. 
McIlwaine.” 

“Bozzy has missed his calling,’ whispered Beauclerk to 
Garrick ; “ he was cut out for a showman.” 

On being introduced, the doctor bowed gravely and the Scotch- 
man stiffly, for he had heard from the garrulous Boswell of 
Johnson’s dislike to his countrymen. 

“From Scotland, sir, if I mistake not.” 

“Yes; but he can’t help it,” interposed the anxious Boswell. 
“Indeed, he has lived in London some years.” 


Garrick sniggered, the doctor smiled, while Beauclerk fairly 
laughed. 
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“ Ah,” said Johnson pleasantly, “I see that this foolish fellow 
Boswell has been giving a bad account of me, making me outa 
very truculent fellow.” 

“He certainly gave me to understand,” said McIlwaine, with 
the grimmest of smiles, “that you disliked Scotland and 
Scotchmen.” 

“So I do, sir, so I do; but it does not follow that because I 
dislike them as a race, I must necessarily dislike the unit; one 
can condemn a poet in his entirety, and yet allow he wrote some 
good things.” 

“T come from Argyle,” said McIlwaine stiffly. 

“Well, sir, you mustn’t fret about it,” returned the doctor, 
amidst a roar of Jaughter, in which even the victim was obliged 
to join. 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the announcement 
that the supper was ready, and they all sat down. 

If those old walls and settles of the “ Cheshire Cheese ” could 
speak, if they were endowed for the nonce with the gift of memory 
and speech, what things could they tell us of old carouses and 
nights of the gods, of wit and wisdom, of joys and sorrows, of 
hopes and ambitions, now, alas, long past and forgotten! What 
unrecorded tales could they tell us of Johnson and Garrick, 
Reynolds, Boswell, Wilkes, Beauclerk, Goldsmith, and all the 
brilliant coterie that used to frequent the place! But now, 
now, alas, howsoever brilliant they were, having had their days 
of the sun, they have one and all danced off into night and 
are little more than names. Other men, other manners, and 
the hurrying generations for ever press on in the historic 
street outside, a never-ending procession of phantoms passing 
one by one to “that undiscovered country whence no traveller 
returns.” 

The doctor was evidently hungry, and spoke never a word until 
he had satisfied himself. His manner of eating was of the 
coarsest; he made a sucking noise with his soup, gulping it in 
heroic mouthfuls, and did not scruple sometimes to use his fingers 
to his meat instead of a fork; he knew better, of course, but did 
that which was most comfortable without regard to appearances, 
for he was scrupulous in etiquette only by fits and starts, 
as we have seen him in the matter of his wig earlier in the 
evening. 

Many a sly wink did Garrick and Beauclerk exchange at his 
expense, scandalising poor Boswell, who could not endure that 
anyone should make fan of his hero, who, to say the truth, was 
not a man to tolerate a joke very easily at his own expense ; and 
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poor Boswell was on tenterhooks lest his great friend should see 
them. However, his fears were unfounded, for Johnson hardly 
looked up from his plate until, having been served with a plate of 
mutton, he turned suddenly to Beauclerk and said: “Can I trouble 
you for the mustard ? ” 

“Mustard, sir, mustard,” returned the other; “why, that is 
mutton you have in front of you!” 

“Well, sir, am I not a free agent—cannot I take mustard to 
oranges if I choose?” 

Beauclerk could go farther than any other man with Johnson, 
who hardly ever treated him roughly. 

“Nay, doctor, be not angry with me, you can live entirely on 
it if you like, and, in faith, I believe you have been doing so, you 
caught me up so sharply; but I see you have no wine, let me 
pour you out some as a sign of peace—you take wine now again, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, I do; in fact, I only left it off for three months.” 

“Why, sir, had you been drinking too much?” returned the 
other, at which audacity Boswell looked aghast. 

“ Yes, I had,” was the unexpected answer. 

“Upon my word, what a confession! You are open about it, 
at any rate,” said Garrick. 

“And why should not a man be open about it? I never was 
drunk, sir, but I found myself saying things I should not have 
done, and laughing at nothing, and——” 

“Why,” said Beauclerk, interrupting, “upon my word, the 
doctor has a new wig.” 

“And why not that either, sir? ” 

“ Well, I liked you better in the old one.” 

“ And you such a dandy ?” 

“Yes, I have to be a dandy ; we small fry have to dress well, 
while you—egad, that old wig of yours, doctor, was a mass of 
learning in itself, and had more Latinity in it than many a divine 
has got in his whole noddle.” 

“ But it was singed down to the netting,’ objected Johnson. 

“That was just the beauty of it, telling of many a book read by 
candle-light.” 

“Yes, that’s how it was done, sir; I am short-sighted.” 

“ Like Sir Joshua Reynolds painted you,” remarked Boswell. 

“Yes, I’ve had some difficulty in forgiving him for that; the 
fellow has sent me down to posterity short-sighted.” 

The supper was now concluded, the cloth removed, and wine 
and dessert placed upon the polished mahogany. McIlwaine, the 
Scotchman, very silent all through the meal, had apparently been 
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brooding on the doctor’s gibe at his expense, and, wishing to 
defend his native land, again entered the lists against the 
redoubtable doctor. 

“May I ask, Dr. Johnson,” said he, sipping his port, “ why you 
have such a violent prejudice against Scotland and Scotchmen ?” 

“It is not prejudice at all, sir, it is knowledge.” 

“ But surely, sir, you were not long enough in the country to 
be able to form a sound opinion.” 

“One can dwell in Hades only an hour or two and form a very 
sound opinion of it.” 

“Doctor, were you ever there?” said Beauclerk slyly. 

“No, sir; worse—lI’ve been in the Highlands.” 

Everyone laughed at this save McIlwaine, who looked as sour 
as a schoolmaster. 

“ But, I don’t see, sir,” he persisted, “ why your dislike to the 
country should extend itself to the inhabitants.” 

“Why, look you now,” said Johnson, “Boswell is the only 
sensible Scotchman I know; he was born in Scotland, he could 
not help it, but he says as little about it as possible.” 

“But surely, sir, your experience of them must have been 
unfortunate, you must have met with some good Scotchmen.” 

“T have, sir.” 

“Then you will acknowledge that all is not barren from Dan 
to Beersheba, or rather from Cheviot to John o’ Groats ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Johnson, “I have met with good Scotchmen, 
but they have invariably been educated in England.” 

“Then you do acknowledge that there is a saving grace for 
them ?” 

The doctor drank some port before answering, and his eye 
twinkled with merriment. 

“Yes, sir, I do acknowledge that there is a possibility for 
them; much may be done with a Scotchman, sir, if he be caught 
young.” 

At this unexpected sally everybody, save McIlwaine, burst into 
a roar of laughter, and even the solemn waiter was unable to 
keep a straight face, but the Scotchman was seriously offended. 

“Tt was only my joke, sir,” said the doctor. 

“T see no joke about it,” returned the other. 

“Nay, sir, be not angry about it; that’s where it is, women 
and Scotchmen can’t see a joke; they try to do it, but it’s not in 
them.” 

“Mr. Boswell,” said the Scotchman stiffly, “if I had known 
that I was to be insulted, I should not have accepted your 
invitation.” 
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“Tnsulted, sir,” said Johnson; “insulted—what do you mean, 
sir?” 

But the other, rising in his seat, paid no sort of attention 
to the doctor, but continued addressing the uncomfortable 
Boswell. 

“T see no good by my staying here,” said he. “I was under 
the impression that every one I met at your table, Mr. Boswell, 
and at your invitation, would be a gentleman.” 

“ A what, sir?” said Johnson angrily, while the veins in his 
forehead became purple from anger. 

“A gentleman, I said, sir,” returned the indignant Celt. 
“A friend shall wait on you to-morrow morning to arrange 
matters.” 

“Tf you send anybody to me, sir, with such a silly message, 
frightening my housekeeper, I will throw him downstairs.” 

“We shall see, sir,” said the Scotchman stiffly, and taking up 
his hat he marched out without another word. 

All looked at one another after his departure. The doctor was 
indignant, poor Boswell utterly disconcerted, while Topham Beau- 
clerk and Garrick were bubbling over with hilarity at the unex- 
pected turn affairs had taken. 

“Why, Boswell, did you ask such a pestilent fellow to spoil our 
evening? A foolish blockhead that can’t see a joke! Why, the 
man’s stupidity is unnatural, quite out of the ordinary course, it 
almost amounts to genius—a fire-eating Celt to challenge me, me 
to a duel!” 

His indignation was so comical that both the actor and 
Beauclerk burst into a hearty peal of laughter, in which Johnson 
was at last obliged to join until the tears ran down his face, and 
their hilarity was yet further increased by the look of misery 
and discomfiture Boswell wore as he looked from one to the 
other. 

“Never mind, Bozzy,” said Garrick, “the doctor’s not dead 
yet.” 

“ Really,” said Beauclerk, “ you were rather severe on him, you 
know, my dear doctor; these Scotchmen are very touchy about 
themselves and their brown hills.” 

“Was 1?” said Johnson. “I hate a man who can’t take a joke. 
If I was in the wrong I'll apologize; but if I send for the fellow 
back he’ll think I am frightened of him.” 

“No, my dear doctor, he won’t think that; you’re the last man 
to be frightened of anything. I'll go and fetch him back; I know 
where he lives.” 

Accordingly, having received permission from Johnson, he took 
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up his hat and stick, the former of which he carefully brushed 
before putting on, and sallied forth on his errand. 

After his departure the disconsolate Boswell broke into a torrent 
of apologies. 

“My dear doctor,” said he, “if I had only known, I wouldn’t 
have had him here, I have been acquainted with him some time, 
and could never have imagined he would have taken exception to 
your pleasantries.” 

“ Pleasantries,” said Garrick, arching his brows and pretending 
to look displeased, “ pleasantries; I don’t wonder at him being 
displeased.” 

“What's that you say, sir?” said Johnson, who was taken in 
by his straight face and superb acting. 

“T was saying, sir, to Mr. Boswell, that your pleasantries at the 
expense of his friend are very near akin to the pleasantries on 
electioneering days, when wit takes the form of half bricks, and 
argument that of rotten eggs.” 

“What's the matter with you to-night,” said the doctor, 
“‘what’s the matter with everybody ; has every one taken leave of 
his senses ?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” said Garrick, “nothing, but to tell you plainly, 
if I had been in Mr. MclIlwaine’s place to-night, I too, like him, 
should have taken considerable umbrage at your very free 
remarks,” 

“You, sir!” 

“Yes, I, Dr. Johnson. I am a free agent and have a vested 
right in my own opinion.” 

“You can have fifty thousand opinions,” retorted the irate 
doctor, “if you can get anyone to take notice of such trash.” 

“You wish to quarrel with me, sir,” said Garrick, bridling up. 

“No, I don’t ; one fool in an evening is quite enough.” 

“ My dear Garrick,” said Boswell with an imploring look, “ do 
be quiet; don’t make matters worse.” 

“ Worse, sir, worse,” returned the other, appearing to get into 
a tremendous passion, rising from his chair and spilling some 
wine on the table-cloth. ‘“ Dr. Johnson presumes too much on 
his position, too much on his learning, let me tell you that, sir. 
He makes out that we are all dirt, sir, that he can use us as he 
likes and say anything he wishes; but I give you to understand, 
sir, that he has gone too far, that I am tired of him, that I don’t 
wish to know him, and that if he persists in his unpleasant 
behaviour in spite of my animadversions, I shall take steps as a 
man of honour, as a man of honour, sir, to rectify it in the only 
way gentlemen can rectify such misunderstandings, by an appeal, 
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an appeal, sir—to the brandy-bottle.” And sitting down after 
this unexpected ending he laughed until the tears were rolling 
down his face at the success of his acting, in which the doctor 
joined him. 

“You dog,” said he, “ you sly, you impudent dog! I'll never say 
you can’t act again.” 

“You have wound up one quarrel satisfactorily, doctor, but 
how about the fire-eating Scotchman; what weapons shall you 
choose ?” 

“A thick stick,” said the doctor grimly. 

“Can I be your second?” said the other. 

“ You can see me cudgel sense into the fellow, if you like.” 

“When?” 

“To-night, if friend Beauclerk cannot talk him round with his 
persuasive tongue.” 

But here they were interrupted by the reappearance of 
Beauclerk and the Scotchman, the latter of whom came over to 
where Dr. Johnson was standing with his back to the fireplace. 

“T made an ass of myself to take offence at your jokes,” 
said he. 

“Come, sir, that is very handsome, but it is I who ought to 
apologize, for I am afraid Iam rather rough with my tongue at 
times, and am sorry; but I have been paid out in my own coin, for 
here has this sly dog of an actor been poking fun at me to the 
top of his bent while you were away. But come, let us sit down 
and have a good talk, for all’s well that ends well, and there’s an 
end o’t.” 








Che Ships of the Uew Forest. 


In the heart of the New Forest, not far from Lyndhurst, there 
rises a little stream. While it lingers in the shadow of the wood- 
land it is known as the Exe; but as it nears the Solent it takes 
another name and another character. The trees thin out into 
the “furzy waste” from which the Forest derived its ancient 
name “ Ytene”; and where they cluster again around the gray 
walls of the Abbey of Beaulieu, a sluice divides the little river from 
the tide-water. Here the salt sea christens it anew, and for the 
rest of its short course it is the “ Beaulieu River.” 

It would be difficult to find a picture more beautiful or more 
peaceful than the view down stream from the ruins of the Abbey, 
when the tide is high. It looks as though no change had ever come 
near it; as though its repose had been undisturbed since the 
sound of the Abbey bells floated for the last time across the river 
and the moorland. Yet less than a hundred years ago it was as 
busy a little river as any in England. A mile and a half below 
Beaulieu (pronounced “ Bewley,” so please you) there is a horse- 
shoe bend, and in the side of the horseshoe, nearly opposite 
Exbury House, there is a gap in the trees which fringe the right 
bank. Here isa small jetty from which a rough track leads up toa 
score or so of cottages, standing back from the river. ‘The grassy 
bank slopes sharply down to the water's edge, and its smooth 
surface is scored with three turf-grown corrugations like bits of 
abandoned coach roads, running down to the river side by side. 
There is nothing more; yet this is Buckler’s Hard, and here, 
between 1770 and 1800, were built more ships of the Royal Navy 
than at any small port in the kingdom. 

Mr. Adams, of Buckler’s Hard, had a rival at Bursledon, on the 
Hamble River, on the other side of Southampton Water ; there 
was another small yard at Northam on the Itchen, and yet another 
at Lepe near Lymington. Lying before me is a list of the ships 
belonging to the Navy in 1798. Thirteen of them, from seventy- 
fours to twenty-eight gun frigates, were built at Buckler’s Hard 
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and eleven at Bursledon. Take one class of vessels, the sixty-four 
gun two-deckers, of which we possessed forty-nine. The Govern- 
ment yards built fifteen of these; twelve were prizes taken from 
our enemies; twelve more were built in the private yards on the 
Thames from Gravesend to Ratcliffe; two were built at East 
Cowes, and one each at Harwich and Bristol; while three were 
built at Buckler’s Hard, and Bursledon, Northam and Lepe 
turned out one apiece. Of the thirty-seven ships of this class 
built in England, the New Forest claimed six. 

The same causes which have made the prosperity of Barrow-in- 
Furness and Elswick in our day, raised up Buckler’s Hard and 
Bursledon. The great modern yards have coal and iron almost at 
their gates; the older builders were dependent on the great forest 
which supplied them with English oak. They could import pine 
from the Baltic and unload it at their own jetty ; elm, which does 
not grow to any extent in the Forest, copper, and such iron as 
they needed, probably came the same way. There were once iron- 
works at Sowley, close by; but I believe they had been abandoned 
at an earlier time. But it was the Forest oaks that brought the 
Admiralty contracts to Buckler’s Hard, just as the coal and fron 
of the North attract them to-day to Barrow, the Clyde, and the 
Tyne. ‘ 

That deserted Beaulieu River wore a very different aspect a 
hundred years ago, when “Adams’ Yard” made it busy and 
populous. The Hamble River still retains some of its old activity, 
for Luke and Sons build yachts there; at Northam, Day and 
Summers turn out great steam-yachts of steel; but Buckler’s 
Hard has relapsed into picturesque idleness. Exhausted by its 
brief period of activity, it has turned over and gone to sleep 
again; and of all its works there remain only some few traces of 
the great slip-ways whence so many young and untried giants of 
the Navy took their first plunge into their own dominion, and 
groped their way through the devious mud-channels of the river 
to be brought forward for commission at Portsmouth Dockyard. 

There was a quaint and homely charm about those old ship- 
yards. The air was sweet with the fragrance of fresh-sawn oak, 
and elm, and pine, mingled with the wholesome smell of Stockholm 
tar. Knee-deep in chips stood the red-tiled “shops” of joiners, 
smiths, and mast-and-block-makers; the pitch-house, the mould- 
loft, and the open saw-pits, from whence issued the shrill screech 
of the cross-cut saws; and over all, like the wood-pecker tapping, 
the merry music of the caulkers’ mallets. The men who worked 
there had a character all their own, for the old shipwrights were 
a haughty race; they held and cherished many legends and 
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traditions, tending to the greater glory of their Guild or Mystery, 
Thus, from one of them who had served his time in Pembroke 
Dockyard, the present writer learned that once upon a time a 
wedding was celebrated in the Principality, and many guests were 
bidden thereto. Among them came one who compelled the 
admiration of all by the propriety of his behaviour (this was a 
distinct slur upon the rest of the company) and by the elegance 
of his attire. Some thought he was a duke; all were curious to 
know his honourable rank or profession. Curiosity remained 
unsatisfied until, at the subsequent banquet, one of the guests was 
carving a joint of some intricacy. Then the unknown proffered 
friendly counsel. ‘Cant him over, matey,” said he, “and take a 
chamfer off the edge.” By that shibboleth they knew him for 
what he was—a simple shipwright. The wooden ships seemed 
to impart to their creators a racier personality and quainter 
characteristics than belong to the workers in iron and steel. 
Perhaps it was some subtle influence in the timber. 

Their pride was not unjustified: they built faithfully and 
solidly. In later times it was asserted of some sea-ports that the 
local ship-builders had three specifications: they would “ build 
you a ship, make you a ship, or stick youa ship up.” Not so the 
men of the New Forest yards. Their vessels were built to last in 
spite of time and tempest; Mr. Clark Russell says that one of 
them, the Cognac Packet, built at Bursledon in 1792, was carrying 
coals from Seaham in 1886. Of all the others there is no plank 
or stick left; they have passed out of existence as completely as 
Buckler’s Hard itself; but some few are held in remembrance 
still, for their names are written large in the history of the 
Navy. The Agamemnon, a 64-gun ship of 1384 tons, was built 
here in 1781. She was the first line-of-battle ship commanded 
by one Horatio Nelson, who commissioned her in 1793; and he 
declared that “she is, without exception, the finest sixty-four in 
the service, and has the character of sailing remarkably well.” 
Lord Hood sent him to Naples, and there, in September 1793, 
Nelson first saw Lady Hamilton. Her charms made no impression 
on him then; he only saw “a young woman of amiable manners, 
who did honour to the station to which she was raised.” While 
his ambition remained unsatisfied, Nelson had no time for love. 
When Hood offered him the command of a seventy-four, Nelson 
declined to part with the Agamemnon and the crew that he had 
trained himself; and on the 12th March, 1795, he gave them their 
day of glory in the action with the (a /ra, an eighty-gun ship. 

In 1796 Nelson was appointed to the Captain, 74, and the 
battered Agamemnon was sent home for repairs. She damaged 
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her reputation by taking part in the mutiny at the Nore in 1797, 
and her luck deserted her. At Copenhagen, in 1801, she ran 
ashore on the Middle Ground and never got into action at all. 
It fell to a Bursledon ship to sustain the honour of the New 
Forest on that day of hard fighting. Nelson’s flag was flying on 
the St. George, 98 ; as her size and draught of water were ill-suited 
to the shoals of the King’s Channel, he shifted his flag to a 
lighter ship. The Elephant, 74, was built at Bursledon in 1786. 
She was commanded by Captain Foley, late of the Goliath, and 
had the honour to be selected to carry Nelson’s flag. Captain 
Thomas Masterman Hardy of the St. George accompanied his 
Admiral. With Nelson, Hardy and Foley on board of her no ship 
could fail to win honour, and the Elephant showed herself worthy 
of her distinction. As she passed along the enemy’s line to her 
station abreast of the Danish flagship Dannebrog the lead was 
kept going from the larboard side, though the round shot from 
each Danish ship she passed were smashing into her at less than 
four hundred yards range. There was keen rivalry among her 
people to secure the post of honour in the larboard chains, to 
heave the lead and cry the soundings in the teeth of the enemy’s 
fire. Once in her station she remained there. The splinters 
were flying thick and fast, but for three hours the Elephant was 
at the height of her glory, with Nelson the immortal pacing up and 
down her quarter-deck. She alone, of all the New Forest ships, 
had the honour to carry an admiral’s flag through a great action ; 
but the Agamemnon could share the battle honours of Trafalgar. 
She was commanded by Captain Sir Edward Berry on that 
glorious day, and she was busy; for it is recorded that she 
expended 6781 lbs. of powder and 1145 shot during the action. 

Another celebrated ship was the Indefatigable of 64 guns, built 
at Buckler’s Yard in 1784. Ten years later she was cut down to 
a 44-gun frigate; the twenty-six guns on her main deck were 
24-pdrs., and her carronades were 42-pdrs. Thus armed, she was 
one of the most powerful frigates of her time. 

In 1796, General Hoche had made arrangements with Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and the “United Irishmen” for a descent on the 
coast of Ireland. Vice-Admiral Morard de Galles with seventeen 
ships of the line and thirteen frigates lay in Brest Harbour, 
guarding a fleet of transports, and among them they carried 
18,000 troops. A British squadron under Admiral Colpoys 
cruised to the westward of Ushant to intercept them, and 
Captain Sir Edward Pellew in the Indefatigable was sent inshore 
to keep watch on the harbour. At four o'clock on the 6th 


December the French fleet got under way in the twilight, 
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intending to go out through the Passage du Raz to the south- 
ward; but the passage was narrow, and the French were little 
used to fleet manoeuvres, so Morard de Galles signalled them to 
stand straight out through the broad opening of the Iroise, and 
enforced his signal by guns. The Indefatigable, standing in to 
find what the pother was about, met De Galles’ division coming out. 
Pellew sent the Hevolutionnaire frigate to warn Colpoys, and took 
advantage of the darkness to join company with the Frenchmen, 
keeping close to the leading ship. As signal-guns multiplied and 
confusion grew worse confounded, the Indefatigable did what she 
could to increase the general disorder. The distracted French 
ships were confused by half- and quarter-minute guns, proceeding 
apparently from the head of their line. Then Pellew began 
burning blue lights and sending up rockets as though the object 
of his life was to entertain the French fleet with a display 
of fireworks. Lights were displayed at each mast-head ; it was 
a general illumination. Soon other guns were heard from the 
southward where the Séduisant, 74, had struck, in her flurry, 
upon the Grand Stevenet rock ; of the 1300 men on board of her, 
680 were lost.* It was midnight before the French fleet was 
gathered into something like order, and then the Indefatigable, 
having done all the mischief she could, made sail for Falmouth. 
Little more than a month later she fought a strange and 
terrible night action with the 74-gun ship Droits de l Homme 
which had straggled from Hoche’s scattered expedition, and was 
making the best of her way back to Brest and safety when she 
encountered the Indefatigable cruising in company with the 
Amazon, 36. They engaged her in the afternoon of the 13th 
January ; it was blowing hard from the westward, and the seventy- 
four rolled so heavily that her lower-deck ports could not be 
opened, while the main-deck guns of the two frigates were fought 
by men who stood up to their knees in surging water. The 
weather was thick, no one knew exactly how far the chase had 
carried them, and they were driving straight down on a lee shore, 
yet for nine hours the fight went on. Charge after charge had 
to be drawn because seas broke into the gun-muzzles as soon as 
they were run out; but the guns never ceased throughout the 
night. At half-past four a watery gleam of moonlight shone 
through the driving clouds. Lieutenant George Bell was on 
the forecastle of the Indefatigable, and across the ragged seas he 
caught a glimpse of land to the north-east, right ahead of the 
ship. Captain Pellew wore ship at once and stood to the south- 
ward, signalling to warn the Amazon. That ship wore to the 


* «James’s Naval History of Great Britain.’ 
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northward, but, crippled as she was, she could not claw off the 
land, and struck. Six of her people were drowned, but the rest 
got safe to shore. The Indefatigable managed to scrape clear 
after a six hours’ struggle, and weathered the Penmarcks Rocks 
with only a short half-mile to spare; but the Droits de [Homme 
went straight to destruction. Her anchors were let go, but 
failed to hold her, and she struck on an outlying bank in 
Audierne Bay. Crowds of people watched her from the shore, 
but no one could help her. For four terrible days and nights the 
hungry sea took toll of her people ; and on the fifth day, the 18th, 
two hundred starving and exhausted men, all that were left alive, 
were rescued, Of 1350 men who sailed from Brest in that ill- 
fated ship, more than 1000 perished. 

Another well-known ship was the Crescent, an 18-pounder 
36-gun frigate built at Bursledon in 1784. In 1793 she was 
commanded by Captain James Saumarez. About the middle of 
October he was cruising in the Channel, and information was 
brought to him of two enterprising French frigates which were 
stationed at Cherbourg. It was their custom to run across the 
Channel on alternate nights, pick up what prizes they could, and 
return home in the morning. Between them they had made 
several valuable captures; so during the night of the 19th 
Captain Saumarez ran close off Cape Barfleur and there awaited 
the Frenchman’s return. It happened to be the “night out” of 
the 12-pounder 36-gun frigate Réunion, Captain Frangois Dénian ; 
and at daybreak the Crescent sighted her coming in from seaward. 
A brilliant action ensued ; for two hours and ten minutes Captain 
Dénian fought his ship gallantly; but his 12-pounders were no 
match for the Crescent’s long 18's, and Captain Saumarez captured 
the Réunion and won his baronetcy. 

A less fortunate ship was the Ardent of 64 guns, built at 
Bursledon in 1782. In 1796, when commanded by Captain 
Robert Manners Sutton, she was stationed by Lord Hood off 
Villa Franca, for the purpose of watching two French frigates 
which were preparing to convoy a reinforcement of troops and 
stores into Corsica. While thus engaged she caught fire and biew 
up. Of nearly five hundred officers and men who were on board 
of her, not one escaped to tell the tale; but the blackened 
quarter-deck was picked up, with some of the gun-locks sticking 
in the beams and the marks of the splinter-netting deeply 
impressed on the planks ; and that was all that was ever learned 
of the fate of His Majesty’s ship Ardent. 

No frigate ever left a finer record behind her than the Blanche, 
built at Bursledon in 1786. A 12-pounder 32-gun frigate, she 
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had the honour to be commanded by one of the most gallant 
captains that ever fought a ship. When Sir John Jervis captured 
Martinique in 1794, Captain Robert Faulknor was in command 
of the Zebra, a small sloop. He was ordered to assist the 64-gun 
ship Asia in the bombardment of Fort Louis in order to clear the 
way for a general assault. Owing to the misconduct of her 
French pilot, the Asia failed to get in, so Faulknor went in alone 
under a heavy fire, and ran the Zebra close under the wall of the 
fort. “Then,” says Sir John Jervis in his despatch, “ he leaped 
overboard at the head of his ship’s company, and assailed and took 
this important post before the boats could get on shore, although 
rowed with all the force and animation which characterise English 
seamen in the face of an enemy.” As the Zebra came out after 
this action the crew of the flagship Boyne cheered her. Jervis 
was not, as a rule, lavish of praise; but he summoned Faulknor 
on board the Boyne, when the band was ordered to play “ See the 
Conquering Hero comes,” as he came up the side, and Jervis, after 
the enthusiastic fashion of the day, flung his arms round him, 
saying, “Captain Faulknor, by your daring courage this day a 
French frigate has fallen into our hands. I have ordered her to 
be taken into our service, and here is your commission to command 
her, in which I have named her after yourself, sir, the Undaunted.” 
Faulknor justified Jervis’ high commendation when he commanded 
the Blanche in her great action with the 36-gun frigate Pique, 
fought off Guadeloupe in January 1795. The action commenced 
soon after midnight on the 4th; the Pique had a crew of 279 men, 
the Blanche only 198; again and again the French attempted to 
board, only to be driven back into their own ship. At length the 
Pique’s bow jammed against the Blanche’s quarter, so that neither 
ship could bring her main-deck guns to bear; Captain Faulknor 
was killed by a musket bullet while trying to lash the French- 
man’s bowsprit to the Blanche's capstan, and Lieutenant Frederick 
Watkins succeeded to the command. The Blanche had no stern 
ports, and the carpenters failed in a hasty attempt to cut down 
the upper transom beam ; so the two aftermost 12-pounders were 
hauled aft and fired through the stern-frame. For nearly two 
hours the Pique’s men endured the fire of those two guns, to which 
they could make no reply; but at 3.15 in the morning they 
hailed for quarter, and ended an action splendidly fought on both 
sides. Seventy-six men died on board the Pique, including 
Captain Conseil, who had proved himself a foeman worthy even 
of Robert Faulknor. The navies of both countries may look back 


with pride upon the long and glorious struggle between the 
Blanche and the Pique. 
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These are only a few of the actions recorded in the annals of 
the Navy to the credit of the ships that were built in those 
forgotten yards of the New Forest. To tell their story in detail 
would fill a goodly volume. Take your stand, on some quiet 
moonlight night, by the banks of the deserted Beaulieu River. 
Silent, empty, lonely, the shining water winds through the long 
mud flats to the placid Solent, as undisturbed now as it was in 
the days of King Canute; then think of it as it was a hundred 
years ago, when lights glimmered and fires blazed at busy 
Buckler’s Hard, and the stately war-ships, newly launched, passed 
down with the tide to take their place in the great array of 
floating fortresses which were fighting Britain’s battles, winning 
for her dominion and power over every sea that ebbs and flows 
around the world. Alone among all the peoples of Europe, the 
stolid British peasant drove his plough and reaped his harvest 
in peace and security, harried by no foreign soldiery, hearing the 
thunder of no hostile cannon; because vessels whose names he 
had never heard, sailing upon the sea which he had never seen, 
kept his fields inviolate. 

Looking upon this river, so haunted by old memories, you may 
chance to gain a truer insight into the purpose and significance 
of the historic Navy whose glories you inherit, a clearer under- 
standing of that great sea-service, than may be learnt among the 
clanging hammers of Portsmouth or the dry records of Whitehall. 


W. J. Fiercuer. 





Madame Dartholin. 


“Tue greatest martyrs in the world,” said Madame la Marquise 
de Sérignac, “are the people who martyrise themselves in an 
unworthy cause; and the greatest sacrifices are those that are 
made for nothing. Henri, my dear child, never be a martyr; 
believe me, it doesn’t pay. It is not even picturesque, and Heaven 
knows that we don’t set much store on picturesqueness in these 
days. It’s an out-of-date quality, and nothing that is out of date 
is chic; and nothing that isn’t chic is worth talking about. Dear 
child, I wonder if you could find me another cushion? Stéphanie 
is so stupid—she always gives me the wrong one. I suppose she 
is in love, the incomprehensible creature. I hope you have not 
been flirting with her on the stairs. Eh?—you haven’t? Oh, I 
should not have blamed you in the least—don’t think it. Any- 
thing to make life agreeable—cushions, and pretty girls, and 
motor cars, and all the unnecessary necessities of existence; and 
never mind how you get them. 

“Immoral precepts for your grandmother to hold up to you, 
Henri—eh, what? Oh, I never mince my words ; there’s nothing 
so useful in this world as a sharp tongue, unless it be the know- 
ledge of how to use it. People call you clever, but that doesn’t 
matter; and say what a wicked old devil you are—behind your 
back; but that doesn’t matter either. They listen to you and let 
you do as you like, though, and that matters more than anything 
else in the world. 

“,,.Where’s that little fool Stéphanie ? It’s time for me to take 
my new drops. What? You can’t find her? Oh well, give me 
the things yourself, then. And don’t give me the wrong ones, 
because I haven’t made my will yet, and you don’t want every 
sou of my little savings to go to your cousin Georges. 

“ What was I saying? Oh, I remember! Never be a martyr, 
Henri. Martyrs are always fools, and I hate fools. Eh—what? 
Nobility of self-sacrifice, devotion to a cause—did you say 
anything about that? You did? Henri, Henri, don’t bring my 
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best wig by Florilion down in sorrow to the grave. What 
century were you born in—eh—what? Where were you 
brought up ? 

“No, no, my dear child, don’t deceive yourself about these 
things. Self-sacrifice is very nice and interesting in print. We 
have all read ‘ La Jeune Sibérienne ’ once in our lives, and I dare- 
say we have all dreamed of playing the heroine, too. But that 
sort of thing is merely a species of moral scarlatina ; we get over 
it when we leave off short frocks and shut up our lesson-books. 
And if we don’t get over it, we pay for it——- Heavens, how we 
pay ! : 

“Come and sit by me, Henri, where I can see you—my eyes 
are not what they used to be—and I will tell you a little story of 
self-sacrifice and devotion to duty, and all these other beautiful 
things that you seem to believe in. It’s an improving little story 
until you come to the moral; and the moral is what you may 
choose to make of it. It’s a very old story, and I haven’t thought 
of it for years, but you remind me of—of the woman it’s about. 
Only, she was a great fool, Henri, and you know I hate fools, so 
don’t you talk to me like one. 

“,..Eh—what? Was she pretty? How like a man to ask! 
That’s all you ever think about—is she pretty! A woman might 
be an angel straight from Paradise, but if she had a snub nose or 
a hunch-back, not one of you would look twice at her. And then 
we are told to cultivate all the virtues, in order to make admirable 
wives to men whose ideal of feminine perfection is La Belle Chose 
at the Folies-Bergére.... Eh? What am I laughing at, dear 
child? At this glorified muddle of all the ironies that you call 
Life. 

“Oh yes, she was pretty enough, this woman in my story. We 
will call her Madame Bartholin, if you like ; you have never heard 
her real name. She had great blue eyes and floods of fair hair, 
and the look that you see in pictures of the Virgin—a look as 
though she saw past all the little meannesses of this world, and 
heard the angels playing on all kinds of uncomfortable instru- 
ments in heaven. It was a beautiful expression, people said, 
and she found it very useful—afterwards. But at the time 1 am 
talking about she did not know its value, for she was very 
young, and what you would call innocent—and I should call 
foolish. 

“...What? Was she a friend of mine? No, my dear child; 
I never had a friend in my life. Friendship is the one article 
in the world that I have always found too expensive for my 
pocket, 
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“Well, she was brought up in a convent, was this Madame 
Bartholin of ours—in a very old-world, simple kind of convent, 
where they thought more about their pupils’ souls than they did 
of their bodies, and taught them their prayers, but forgot to tell 
them how to do their hair properly, which is much more im- 
portant, dear child, though, of course, you don’t believe me. 
These dear, simple nuns taught her how beautiful it is to do your 
duty, and what a delightful thing it is to sacrifice your own 
happiness, and make yourself generally uncomfortable, for the 
sake of other people, who would not give you a crust of bread if 
you were starving. Dear, dear, what a lot of nonsense we are 
taught when we are young ; and what a large portion of our after- 
lives we spend in unlearning it again by the light of all kinds of 
unpleasant experiences ! 

“,. Henri, shake up my cushions, dear child. It’s only when 
we are young that we take a pleasure in hard chairs, and doing 
our duty. Am I comfortable? My child, I have been comfort- 
able for close upon sixty years. That is the result of having a 
good digestion and no conscience. 

“Well, in due time our pretty little school-girl left her con- 
vent, with a great many tears and good resolutions, and a head 
perfectly full of self-sacrifice and devotion, and all those other 
sensible theories which people who don’t know the world they 
live in are so fond of dogmatising about. And she found the 
world a very charming place, inhabited by people who were all 
most anxious to be pleasant to her; and it never occurred to her 
that they were so anxious to be pleasant merely because she was 
the only child of a man so rich that he could have bought and 
sold them all. Henri, when people are very sweet and charming 
to you, always try to find out what it is they want. Then, if 
you are clever, you will not waste your affections on unprofitable 
objects. 

“...Eh—what? Cynical,amI? My dear, I'am anold woman. 
When you are half as old as I am, you will know whether I am 
cynical or not. A great deal of what people call cynicism is 
merely truth, with rather less clothing on than the world thinks 
decent—or convenient. There are few things less convenient than 
truth. 

“So, as she had a large fortune and one of the prettiest faces 
in Paris, her people married her off to Monsieur Bartholin, the 
great banker, who thought that a young wife with an extensive 
dot would be an entertaining and not unprofitable: investment. 
Monsieur Bartholin, you must understand, was three times her 
age, and by no means romantic either in disposition or appear- 
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ance. But her people told her how good he was, and how kind, 
and how he had lost his wife a few years before and was left alone 
in his great house with no one to look after him. They did not 
tell her that he had neglected his wife so shamefully that she died 
of a broken heart, being foolish enough to care for him; but that 
was, of course, a mere insignificant little detail which they forgot. 
And this poor young fool, with a heart full of innocent affection, 
and a head full of crude notions about its being one’s duty to 
make other people happy, this silly little school-girl married 
Monsieur Bartholin, and set out to illuminate with disinterested 
pity and sympathy the very battered and disreputable remnant of 
years which she called his life. 

“.,.Eh—what? Sad? Father ought to have been shot? Dear 
child, if you are going to try pistol-practice with every man who 
sells his daughter to a rich husband, you will shoot—or be shot 
by—half Paris, and never live long enough to make a good 
bargain with your own daughter, when you have one, as all dear, 
kind parents hope to do. 

“For a little while everything went delightfully with pretty 
Madame Bartholin, and her husband took rather a fancy to her, 
for she had really been a most profitable investment, and her odd, 
angelic, unworldly beauty made quite a sensation in a society 
which was just a little inclined to look down upon bankers and 
people of that sort. So he took her about and gave her diamonds, 
which he paid for out of her dowry-money, and made her a pretty 
speech once a week, when he had enjoyed his dinner; and she 
thought him the kindest and best of men, and loved him—well, 
as much as a girl of seventeen loves a man treble her age, when 
she has never seen anybody else to love; and that is a good deal, 
when you come to think, for she was very affectionate, and felt 
quite passionately grateful for the least kindness. 

“... Very sweet of her? Oh, yes, my dear child, she was 
sweet enough, poor thing. Itis these dear, sweet, innocent people 
who generally draw all the blanks in the lottery of life. ... 

“And then, when they had been married a few months, and 
Monsieur Bartholin was beginning to get just a trifle bored by 
his domestic bliss—then she met a man a few years older than 
herself, young, handsome, charming, and of her own rank—the 
rank she had left to marry this dear Monsieur Bartholin; and 
this man loved her, and she loved him, though she never found it 
out until he came to her and told her that he could not live with- 
out her, and implored her, on his knees, to leave Paris with him 
and go and be happy—somewhere—anywhere—in Paradise, I 
suppose, after the manner of these young people. 
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“... When you are not old and wise, it is not so bad to be 
young and foolish. Poor things—poor things! They were both 
—both.... Eh—what? Getting hoarse, am I? Tired, am I? 
No, dear child, I am not any more tired than I have always been 
since I grew old—and that was sixty years ago.... 

“Well, here was our poor little convent-bred saint in a very 
pretty dilemma, as you see, for it was a deadly sin that he pro- 
posed, and she loved him better than anything on earth—better 
even than her own soul, which she had been taught to be so 
careful about, and to wrap up in a tissue-paper covering of duties, 
and prayers, and all such useful and sensible things. Oh, it was 
not her soul that stopped her—it was not the deadliness of the 
sin. She would have risked all that, for she was a woman, Henri, 
though she had been brought up as a saint.... It was the 
thought of Monsieur Bartholin—the kind, the generous, the 
virtuous Monsieur Bartholin—that good citizen and admirable 
husband, who was already beginning to get tired of his wife 
within six months after his marriage. It was the thought of his 
sorrow, of his shame, that held her back; and for his sake she 
sent away that man who loved her, and thrust from her the 
happiness which she was never to find again. 

“He swore he would not live without her—and she sent him 
away—she sent him away! She spoke hard words to him, though 
she loved him better than her own soul—she said that he had 
insulted her, and that she would never receive him or speak to 
him again; and he said she never should, and went out and 
left her. 

“... Why are you kissing my hand, Henri? Oh, you may go 
on, if you like—I don’t mind.... Henri, my dear child, you will 
never leave me, will you, even though I am a miserable old 
woman, with a tongue like a biting flame and a heart like a black 
cinder? You will never listen to any mischief-making of your 
cousin Georges and his wife, will you, dear? Whatever I am, 
I have always loved you—I think sometimes that you are like 
him. 

“... What? Crying,amI? No, dear child, I nevercry. It 
makes you ugly when you're young, and blind when you're old; 
and in this world we want all the eyes Nature has given us, to 
see —let us say, the virtues of our friends.... 

“Where was I?... Oh, she sent away her lover, did this 
little saint of ours, and felt very pious and virtuous, and more 
miserable than the nuns had prepared her for feeling. There was 
no pleasant glow of self-conscious virtue in her soul, like an 
internal halo of celestial glory. But she had done quite right, 
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and she felt that, according to all established precedent, she 
ought to be quite happy. Only, she was very much amazed to 
find that she was not happy at all. 

“Monsieur Bartholin was not very pleasant next day, either. 
He went away in the morning and left her alone. He said he 
might not be home till late; and he forgot to kiss her before 
he went, 

“She had hardly been alone since her marriage, and she sat 
and thought for a long time, and her thoughts were not pleasant. 
She thought all the morning, and Monsieur Bartholin did not 
come home to déjeiiner ; and then she sat thinking all the after- 
noon; and at last she grew so miserable that she thought she 
would write to one of her dear nuns who had taught her so much 
wisdom of a heavenly, and therefore unpractical, kind. 

“She went to Monsieur Bartholin’s desk to find some paper, 
for her own was used up. It was locked, but she found that one 
of her keys would unlock it. Inside she found—a letter. 

“She ought not to have read it—she did not mean to read it— 
but her own name was on the front page, in a big, sprawling 
handwriting that she recognised as belonging to a woman who 
had always snubbed her, and treated her disagreeably. The 
letter began with her husband’s name, and it laughed at her, 
and sneered at her, and sympathised with him in being bored to 
death by his silly little wife. Finally, it said that the writer 
would be delighted to see him on that very day—if he could 
escape from his domestic millstone for the occasion. 

“She sat for a long time with the letter in her hand. She was 
stunned, paralysed, stupid with pain. This was the dear, kind 
man for whom she had sacrificed herself—this man who laughed 
at his wife with another woman, and deserted her before she had 
been married to him six months. This was her virtuous, generous, 
admirable Monsieur Bartholin ! 

“.. Henri, my dear child, shake up my cushions again, and 
give me some more of those drops. It is extraordinary that 
Stéphanie has not come in yet.... Shall I be angry with 
her? Yes, if I feel in a bad temper when she appears, I 
shall probably be very angry indeed. Eh, what? Forgive her? 
Oh, certainly, if you wish it. But do not be good-natured too 
often, Henri—you will find that benevolence is more a mistake 
than a virtue, by a very long way.... 

“But, Madame Bartholin.... Well, she sat there with the 
letter in her hand—and her maid came running in with a white 
face, calling her, and sobbing—and she heard what the girl said, 
and never moved or spoke. 
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“ ... Henri, of course you know what had happened. The man 
she had sent away for the sake of Monsieur Bartholin—the man 
whom she loved—he had said that she should never see him 
again—and he had kept his word.... He had gone down to his 
country chateau after he left her house, and in the morning they 
found him lying in the forest with a bullet in his heart. 

“She sat there so silent that the maid was frightened, and left 
her. She sat there until Monsieur Bartholin came home. ‘Then, 
when she saw him—the man for whose sake she had killed her 
lover—she flung the letter in his face, and cursed him, and all 
other things in heaven and earth that had lied and deceived her, 
and prayed to the saints that they would kill her, and fell down 
senseless at his feet. 

“...Eh—what? Did she die? No, my dear child. She 
lived to a ripe old age, full of years and honours. All that died 
in her was her soul—her body lived and enjoyed itself, and ate, 
and drank, and lay softly, and was covered with silks, and flowers, 
and jewels, and all beautiful things. And people wondered why 
this woman, who looked like an angel, mocked at God and man, 
and said things that devils might have said, and laughed at 
everything which she had once loved so much. And they all 
declared that she treated poor Monsieur Bartholin abominably ; 
and when that good man died, and she married again, they said 
that anyone who could be foolish enough to marry her must be 
mad. But she was the most beautiful woman in France, Henri, 
and the richest, and her tongue was as terrible as her beauty ; so 
these things were only said behind her back. 

“,.. What? I am not to agitate myself? Oh, that is not 
very likely, at my time of life. What has happened? Stéphanie? 
Well—what has the child done—dropped my pet vase, or trodden 
on Bijou’s tail? Ill—dangerously ill? Why don’t you speak 
out and tell the truth, my dear, foolish people? I am an old 
woman—I know your ridiculous ways of doing things. She's 
dead, of course—why don’t you say so? Drowned—eh? Our 
dear, kind Seine; what a lot of good works she performs in her 
unobtrusive way ! 

“... What? Heartless, am I? Because I don’t wring my 
hands and cry, as you are doing? Why should I cry? The 
child is better off where she is than I am who sit here. 

“No, lam not quite heartless—I don’t cry, and I try not to 
envy her. Eh—what? Her lover deceived her, did he? Pray, 
what else did the poor little fool expect?” 


Newu K. Buisserr. 





A fill-top Funeral. 


To every dweller on the Little Mountain there comes a day when 
his neighbours, far and near, make their arrangements with him 
and him only, in their thoughts. Up to that moment he may 
have been one of the most insignificant among them, one of the 
least regarded among the grey emmets which move over the 
naked fields as you look down upon the country from some bald, 
rocky height; but to him, on that day, the most pressing business, 
the most enticing pleasure, must give way. For him, as the 
season may run, the plough will stand still in mid-furrow; for 
him the precious hay will be uncarried on upland pastures, though 
gusty blasts whistle down the rocky valleys and moan round the 
grey stones of the hill-top cairn, and the wild cry of sea-birds 
flocking inland comes down the wind, and storm is near; for him, 
the scanty corn will lie unbound in the yellow sunshine, though 
days are shortening and autumn is dying fast. 

Yet this situation is not exempt from the irony of things. On 
the day that the mountain toa man waits upon him, he will be 
unconscious of it all, for it will be the day of his funeral. Many 
customs have waned, many old ceremonials have fallen upon 
neglect and evil days, but the funeral to which the whole country- 
side gathers, still flourishes in the remoter parts of Wales as 
vigorously as ever; it is easily the greatest function in peasant 
and yeoman life. 

A Welsh funeral begins, as it were, the night before, when a 
religious service is held at the house of the deceased person. 
This is usually fixed for half-past six in the evening, and about 
five o'clock small knots of men begin to cross the mountain 
towards the church. Their task is to fetch the bier, and when 
enough have gathered to form a small procession they start from 
the church to the house carrying the bier in turns. The bier is 
set in the middle of the living-room, the coffin placed upon it, a 


service held around it, and then friends and neighbours disperse 
until the next day. 
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Towards midday, then, on the morrow, you set off to attend the 
main function. The mountain is full of spurs or ridges, and the 
house lies almost for a certainty in a deep hollow for sake of 
shelter. As you cross the last ridge you pause for a moment to 
survey the country. 

On every side you see people converging on the place, the 
nearer of them tiny, dark figures, sharp against the grey of the 
mountain, the farther mere dots, but all dropping down the 
encircling hillsides and running together to fall into the little 
black pool of people which surrounds the whitewashed farm-house 
and its knot of wind-beaten trees. You push on and slip into the 
throng yourself. Everything is very quiet. A faint voice comes 
to your ears through the open window of the kitchen, and you 
know that someone is preaching there, but you do not move 
towards the sound; the house has been packed long ago. Nota 
tithe of the concourse could get in or even near the window, and 
you see long lines of brown-faced men clad in the dark mountain 
homespun and seated quietly under the hedgerows or leaning 
against the dry-stone, lichen-spotted walls and whispering to each 
other, for on these occasions one half of the countryside meets 
the ether half and has much to say. You also lean leisurely over 
a wall and survey the scene. The part of the farmyard before the 
house has been kept clear, and is neatly swept, but the lower end 
is filled with vehicles and saddle-horses, for many people have 
ridden or driven long distances to be present. After a while there 
is a stir about the door, and the women begin to stream out. 
Upon this, the whispering men, and those who have gone farther 
away to talk more freely, cease their conversation and cluster 
together and move into the yard. Now all eyes are fixed on the 
door, and presently the coffin is borne out shoulder-high. It is - 
fastened firmly to the bier, and the latter is carried by four 
mourners, and these are always the four nearest male relations of 
the deceased. The bier is set down in the middle of the yard, and 
the whole crowd, for whom there is now plenty of room, gather 
round in a close-packed ring. The officiating minister gives out 
one of the fine hymns of which there is such noble store in Welsh, 
and they sing—ah, how they sing ! 

This hymn is called, “emyn cyn codi” the “ hymn before 
lifting,” because at its close the body will be lifted and set down 
no more till the church is reached. As the hymn dies away the 
men begin to move steadily off, and the women stand on one side, 
and the four who carried out the bier receive it once more on 
their shoulders. It is theirs to carry their dead the first stage 
away from home, it is theirs to carry the last stage to the church 
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and set the bier down before the altar, it is theirs to carry from 
the church to the grave. For the rest they walk immediately 
behind the coffin, and the bier is borne in turns by the friends and 
neighbours who have gathered to pay this last token of regard. 

You will observe that as the men move off they form in ranks 
of four abreast: you will also see that these ranks are formed on 
a principle, and this is that any given four are much of a size: 
four tall men walk together, four short men drop into line. This 
is for convenience when their turn comes to carry the bier, any 
marked inequality in height among the bearers resulting in great 
awkwardness and uneasiness over the rough, broken roads and 
steep slopes lying between us and the churchyard. When every 
man has dropped into his rank and stepped away with slow, 
regular stride, the four mourners, shouldering the bier, follow, 
and now the women prepare to march. They walk behind the 
coffin, and, as they have not to carry, their ranks are not formed 
with the exactness of the men’s. After them, the vehicles move 
forward in single file, and, finally, the horsemen fall in, usually 
two abreast, and bring up the rear. Thus it will be seen that the 
bearers are all before the coffin, the non-bearers all behind it. 
Everything has been reduced to an exact system, and the labour 
of bearing—no slight task under a heavy load over rough country 
—is distributed to a nicety among the marching column. At the 
head of the procession walks the man to whom this duty is 
entrusted, usually a patriarch of the mountain, whose bowed 
shoulders are no longer equal to the burden of the bier. He walks 
along, his great silver watch in his hand, and at intervals—the 
exact length settled by his judgment of the varying conditions, 
such as the roughness or steepness of the road, the heat of the 
day and the like points—he waves his staff above his head. 
Instantly obedient to this signal, the front rank drops out, two 
on each side, and stands still while the procession of men moves 
past them. As the bier approaches they step forward and the 
load is transferred with wonderful dexterity, the one party 
slipping out and the other slipping in so swiftly and surely that 
the march is not delayed an instant. Nor is the bier lowered for 
amoment. Shoulder-high the dead are borne out of their homes, 
and shoulder-high they remain until the bier is set down before 
the altar in the little church. The relieved party step forward 
and form the rear rank of the men. Thus the front line is 
continually falling out and the rear is continually forging forward 
until it is the turn of the latter to step aside once more, and the 
result is perfect equality in the distribution of the work. 

It will be seen that the large concourse is absolutely insepar- 
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able from this kind of a funeral. Often the burden has to be 
carried for miles over rough country and by the rudest of roads, 
and the members of a small body of men would be called upon 
too often. The idea of a hearse or a substitute for a hearse is 
regarded with the keenest repugnance. In their opinion it is so 
cold, so heartless a way of conveying a dead friend to his grave; 
and to carry out their beloved custom they will support un- 
murmuringly a high degree of discomfort and inconvenience. I 
have seen a bier patiently borne mile after mile at midday when 
the mountain was a-shimmer under the sultriest blaze of a July 
sun. I have seen eight or ten men wrestling fiercely to keep 
their footing and hold up their precious burden on a precipitous 
slope coated with ice, utterly impassable under such a load had 
not the great square nails in their heavy boots given them some 
sort of grip. I have known a journey of six miles made to a 
distant churchyard over the hills, and every inch of it, save the 
first quarter-mile, done at the usual snail’s pace under a hissing 
downpour, which speedily reduced the clothes of the procession to 
mere sops of cloth upon their bodies. 

To the on-looker from a distance, especially if he be on some 
adjacent height, the long, dark train looks wonderfully picturesque 
as it winds slowly by narrow road and open mountain towards the 
churchyard. Nowadays the march is made without pause. An 
old custom, now disused, checked the march at every place where 
roads crossed, and a prayer was offered up. It is said that this 
had reference to the ancient custom of burying evil-doers at such 
points, a practice which resembled the old English custom with 
suicides. It was believed that the spirits of these evil folk 
haunted the spot where their bodies had been laid, but the prayer 
offered up saved the departed from becoming their prey. 

Sometimes on the march the people sing, and the effect is often 
fine beyond description. I remember, a few years ago, attending 
a funeral, perhaps the largest in my experience, when I heard 
some of the noblest singing I have ever listened to in my life. 
There were circumstances of sad and special interest in connection 
with the occasion, and a concourse, great for so thinly inhabited 
a countryside, had come together. Horse and foot, full five 
hundred preceded or followed the bier that day. It was very hot, 
and to escape the dust I had walked ahead a little at one point 
where a very steep hill stood up like a wall across the country. 
The road mounted it directly, and at the top I turned to look 
over the funeral train in the valley below. The advance guard 
was almost at the foot of the ascent, while the horse were still 
filing round a distant bend where the road disappeared. Midway 
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the uncovered coffin of polished oak glittering in the sun was the 
only point of light along the far-extended sable line. From this 
height and distance it had the appearance of a little boat borne 
smoothly forward on the dark wave which flowed beneath and 
around it. Of a sudden the men in front began to sing. They 
sang, of course, “QO fryniau Caersalem,” and the fine old verse 
was never more nobly rendered. The parts for the various voices 
were taken up with the utmost precision, and the stately har- 
monies, exquisite at once in their lofty melancholy, their tender 
beauty and the deep sadness which was breathed into every note, 
rang back from cliff and woody scaur with a thousand echoes 
as if hill and valley recalled the strain—as well they might—and 
chanted it back to the chanting train. Faintly at times one 
caught the high sweet notes of the women in the distance. As in 
“The Princess ” :— 


“ And the women sang 
Between the rougher voices of the men 
Like linnets in the pauses of the wind.” 


But for the most part the rich, sonorous voices of the men filled 
the valley and rolled up the hillside in a massy billow of full and 
sustained harmony. From “0 fryniau” they passed to “Bydd 
myrdd,” another air compact of most admirable effects and as 
finely rendered. Heard amid alien scenes this music is striking 
ina high degree, but only amid such a setting and on such an 
occasion as this can its last drop of sweetness be drained. The 
wild, wailing note of some of the airs sung on these marches are 
in such keeping with the mournful beauty of the grey, desolate 
mountains that it is easy to see how among like scenes they must 
have crept into the heart of the first singer—often a long-for- 
gotten singer of a far-off day, for many of the airs are traditional 
and of great antiquity. 

When the funeral procession reaches the church the majority 
stretch themselves on the grass, if the day be fine, to rest after 
their journey, for the tiny building will hold but part of the 
array. The service concluded, the coffin is carried to the grave, 
where it is lowered and the final prayers are read. It is the 
invariable custom to fill in the grave while the relatives remain 
about it, backed by the thick-standing crowd, before, indeed, 
anyone goes away. A bundle of the queer, long-handled shovels 
they use is fetched from behind a tombstone near at hand, where 
they have been stowed in readiness ; three or four seize them and 
the filling-in goes steadily forward. This final touch often deeply 
affects the easily-moved Celtic throng, so keenly alive to senti- 
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ment, so quick to feel, so prone to weeping. Death strikes with a 
deeper, sharper bolt among these solitudes than in busier places. 
Where but few are to be found a familiar figure is the more 
keenly missed. Age after age, generation after generation, the 
people have married and intermarried until, within a little, 
everyone is related to everyone else, and the mountain is inhabited 
by one great family. The loss is personal to a degree unknown 
in busy towns where people look on each other with cold and 
careless eyes. And as the clods and stones fall with hollow 
rattle and dull, sullen blows into the open grave, often a song of 
farewell is raised, the strain breathing such feeling and passion 
as to produce an effect inexpressibly striking and affecting. 
When the last spadeful has been thrown on the mound, the 
assembly begins slowly to melt away, striking to every point of 
the compass, and the funeral is over. 

There is the fine simplicity of immemorial custom about this 
rite. Through the dim mist of tradition nothing is seen more 
clearly than the meeting of the people to march in solemn 
procession with their dead, whether a hero was borne to the 
hill-top to be laid under a mighty cairn, or one of humbler rank 
was buried in the valley below. So did the old Welsh carry the 
ashes of their departed to place under the ancient barrows found 
on many an English hillside, and so do their descendants to this 
day on the Little Mountain. 











A Spinster of the Eighteenth Century. 


Commnc home exhausted from a committee-meeting of various 
learned and philanthropic ladies, each of whom had a special 
vocation to reform someone or something, I sank into my arm- 
chair by the fire, and wondered how the world went before 
“a mission” was regarded as a necessity for nearly every spinster 
and the greater number of matrons. AsI sat there, weary and 
depressed, wishing that it were possible for women to do good 
without talking about it, the firelight touched the corner of a 
quaint little picture-frame enclosing the silhouette of a lady who 
died a hundred years ago. 

“Qld Aunt Ellenor” steadfastly refused all entreaties to sit 
for her portrait, but a great-nephew succeeded in catching this 
likeness when four-score years had sharpened her nose and 
destroyed the provoking curves of that “ malicious little mouth,” 
of which her admirers wrote the praises when she was young. 
As I looked up at her, I remembered that she, a wealthy lady 
of good family, had lived and died a spinster at a time when 
husbands were more plentiful than they are in these days, and 
when marriage was the goal to which every girl looked forward. 

What sort of a life was hers? 

I crossed the room to the old cabinet and hunted among the 
masses of papers lying in dusty seclusion for some relics of her. 
After a search there came to light a few traces of her long life— 
two or three sheets of paper covered with large irregular characters 
unspoiled by punctuation ; a bundle of letters in various hands; 
some pockets, neatly constructed from brown paper and tied with 
green ribbon, containing slips of MS.; some newspaper cuttings ; 
and some little books in paper covers, into which had been copied 
scraps of information on every subject, from the weather to the 
cherubim. With these on my lap I tried to put together the story 
of this spinster of the eighteenth century. 

She was born in East Anglia in 1713, and was an only 
daughter, very dear to her parents, and her brother, and to her 
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mother’s sister, the childless wife of Lord Chief Baron Reynolds, 
with whom much of her time was spent. Her education was 
limited in range, but sound, as was the fashion of the day for 
young ladies who were educated at all. That she was allowed to 
study French is evident from a letter addressed to her by the 
Chief Baron himself, beginning and ending with formal compli- 
ments to “Monsieur, votre pere,” “Madame, votre mere,” and 
“ L’ Academicien, votre frere.” The effect of all this is somewhat 
spoiled by a hasty P.S.: “If you will be so good as to order my 
bitch (Dolly) to be sent to Tony Brightwell who stays for that 
purpose at the Buckshead, you may decypher my Letter at your 
Leisure.” 

Endowed with considerable personal attractions, a pretty wit, 
and a light heart, “ Nell” was welcome wherever she went. Her 
uncle and aunt were always ready to take her to any festivity to 
which they had the entrée, and thus it was that she saw “ the 
Revels” at the Temple in 1734. This was, as she explains— 


“a diversion which never happens but when there is a new Lord Chancellor 
made, and then that Society to which he did belong compliments him 
with an entertainment, and generaly (sic) a very expensive one (as indeed 
was this). The company that are allwais invited are the Royal Family, 
the Lord Chancellor, Judges and Sergeants of the Inn, Benchers and 
Students, the Master of the Temple (which was Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of 
St. Asaph), and the Master of the Revels. Every Bencher has the privilege 
of three tickets to admit ladies, which amounts to about a Hundred, for 
which there is a Gallery erected wherein we were placed to see the 
Company dine. The Dinner was brought up by twelve young Gentlemen, 
in their Gowns, and each Course was usher’d in by Musick; there was a 
piece of Beef brought in by four men with a Jarge Flagg fix’d in the 
middle, on which was the Arms of the Society. After dinner was per- 
form’d (by a set of the best actors in Town) the Play called Love for 
Love, and the Farce of Devil to pay, and to conclude, Singing by Miss 
Arn.* Then the Lord Chancellor, Judges, and Sergeants, according to 
an ancient custom, perform’d a Dance round the Coal-Fire, call’d the 
Brawls, and after that retired home, and left the younger set of company 
to partake of their entertainment.” 


In these degenerate days, even “the younger set” would have 
decided that a banquet, two plays, and songs were as much 
entertainment as could be borne in the course of an evening. But 
no sooner had the seniors gone to bed, than— 


“the young Gentlemen came up and chose partners and conducted us 
down into a fine room where there was two Tables most elegantly Spread 





* Susannah Arne, sister of the composer. She became the wife of 
Cibber in this year (1734). It was for her that Handel wrote the con- 
tralto music in the Messiah. 
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with cold things for the Ladies, which after we had partaken of as much 
as we thought proper, we were led into the Hall, where everybody was 


well supply’d with fine Wines, Danced as long as they Pleas’d, and then 
returned home.” 


Besides taking a share in entertainments of this sort, Ellenor 
was @ traveller, after the leisurely and moderate fashion of the 
time. On the last day of May of this same year she set out with 
her uncle and aunt from their house in Red Lion Square, dined 
at Uxbridge, and slept at High “Wickham.” By dinner-time the 
next day they were in Oxford, and Ellenor went through a 
course of the most conscientious sight-seeing, besides spending 
an evening on the river. At the end of her diary she gives a list 
of “some Curiositys I saw in the Museum ” from which one is led 
to conclude that her cicerone must have been an undergraduate, 
and that the undergraduates of her time were no better than their 
modern representatives. “An Egyptian Mummie,” “a Rain 
Deer,” “a humming-bird’s nest,” and other trifles of the same 
nature may be allowed to pass, with “Guy Faux’s Lanthorn”; 
but what are we to make of “ The Ass that our Saviour rode on,” 
“ Moses’s Cradle,” or the mysterious items “King Charls and the 
Bible” ? 

A visit to Norwich and Yarmouth a few years later at first did 
not seem so promising. The “Coaches—Vehicles to dislocate 
one’s Limbs, which convey’d us about only to conform to the 
Fashion ” were not to Ellenor’s taste, and Yarmouth as a whole— 


“fell vastly short of the Idea I had form’d. But I had not long allow’d 
me to be Cross, for Look, a Man of War Appears! Courage, I proclaim’d, 
and was the Ist that got into the Boat to go and Board Her. “T'was the 
Torrington, Captain Edwards Commander. She lay about a League at 
Sea, and I own I was so agreeably surprised at the Reception we there 
met that, had He not shew’d us his Lady’s Picture, ’tis odds but that my 
Heart had been in his Majesty’s Service, and toss’d about upon the 
Ocean. How shall I describe him! He appear’d something more than 
man, and his Behaviour too Fine for me to attempt to delineate. His 
Person claim’d no part of our Regard, yet still He ravish’d all our Loves 
and made us his most passionate Admirers. We spent three or four 
Hours in consummate Joy (with Wines, Chocolate, &c., for Repast) and 
were so excessively press’d to dine that had the Time permitted I doubt 
we should have comply’d, tho’ I do not see how we could well have justify’d 
such a Proceeding. We were all a little sick, but Eight or Nine sweet 
Laced-Coat Officers led us about which greatly relieved the Disorder. 
He commanded the same Honours to be paid to us which they pay to 
a crown’d Head, and with his two boats, 12 Oars, and all his Officers 
attended us on Shore (forbid any Money to be taken by the Men) and 
then with reciprocal good Wishes parted.” 


But the happiest time in Ellenor’s life was spent in going from 
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London to Rochester in a yacht with a large and lively party of 
cousins. Long afterwards, when all the rest had passed away, and 
she was tottering on the verge of the grave, she reverted in her 
letters to “that Whitsunday, 1745,” as a day which she could 
never forget. A long account of the voyage, drawn up by her 
at the request of some of her companions, lies with her other 
papers. “We were young, we were merry, we were very, very 
wise, and the doors stood open at our feast” might have been the 
song of all the party who set out from Thames Street on a Friday 
morning, “dropping teaspoons” at the inns at their various 
landing-places, catching shrimps, and tormenting each other in 
every possible way. On Saturday evening they reached Queen- 
borough, and the journal of their Sunday’s adventures is more 
curious than edifying :— 


“ Got up, dress’d ourselves tolerably neat, left another tea Spoon, went 
on board and Nell prepared the Breakfast. Three which shall be nameless 
play’d at Cards, while a fourth, the Godliest of the Crew (undesign’d), 
discover’d some little of attention. Oharly and Jack went Innocently 
out to Paddle in the Boat, upon which some unkindly crowded Sail, and 
used them extremely uncivil; once they resolved to leave us in the lurch, 
carry away our Coal, and convey themselves to London. The Thought 
surely was Good; but Nature would break out; Evil for Evil they held 
not right, so blister’d their Hands, melted their Grease, and boarded us 
with their wonted Good Humour—d——d Wit @ la mode. . . . By the help 
of the King” [one of the party] they “run’d aground” near Sheerness, 
but they reached Rochester in the afternoon. “The King, Nancy, and 
Beck, civily took away our Boat and treated themselves with a sight of 
Upnor Oastle by Rochester; they laugh’d at us from the shore; we 
return’d it thro’ the Speaking Trumpet, and were most Billingsgately 
Witty.” 


On Monday morning, having collected provisions in Rochester, 
they started on the homeward voyage. At dinner— 


“we were extreamly Happy ore (sic) our well Dress’d Peas, when from 
a quite Dead Calm there sprung up a Gale, and our things soon roll’d off 
our Table; at first we were mightily pleased, but as the Sea run’d High 
the Grin wore off and we put on a change of Faces; we were now short 
of Sheerness, and ’twas proposed by a Good Natured Man below to put 
ir, There, but the Bill was thrown out in the House above us... . J. H. 
beg’d hard for a Reef in the Sail, poor Soul! He was in a terrible funk, 
and by creeping up the Gang-Way he excluded the Air. . . . There was 
but one who lent a Hand to the sick... .” (Here follows a painfully 
realistic description of the sufferings of the party.) “Our fire was soon 
washed out, for we lay Gun Hole over above Two Hours, and the Ladies 
set Knee deep in Water above Deck; we were always Rolling from Side 
to Side, tacking about with the Wind and against the Tide, and with the 
Tide and against the Wind, and run’d Ten Knots an Hour. At the 
Nore we sunk our boat, Split our Sail, sprung our Bolt-Sprit, broke our 
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Cordage, and had most certainly lost poor Sancho in the Sea had he not 
surprizingly been saved by the agility of Mr. Ekins. ... William and 
his Dog Sancho were very Sick, terribly Sick, nai damnly Sick indeed as 
the Master by Words Looks and Actions express’d it. The Storm lasted 
above four Hours and after having Rode about 60 or 70 miles by Eleven 
o’clock at Night we arrived at Gravesend.” 


By lying in bed next morning they lost the tide, and evening 
found them at Dagenham Reach, twelve miles short of London, 
where they were obliged to spend Tuesday night. 


“It now Rain’d excessively hard, so we were obliged to keep all below, 
suffocated with Heat, and almost drown’d in our Cabbin. The Captain 
would carry us no further than the place where He took us in, and so we 
lay in the Yatch all Night, where some play’d at Cards and imposed 
Silence on the Rest, while others reclined on a Watery Bed; Nell was 
most cursedly Cross, and why? because she could neither Talk, Play, or 
Kiss. At 6 o’clock we got two Boats Row’d up to Billingsgate, and so 
ended the Happy Voyage.” 


It does not seem as if this could have been a very delightful 
excursion, but to Ellenor it was evidently the event of her life. 
Perhaps there was some one on that “ Yatch” who was the man 
of all men for her; but there is nothing to tell us who he was, or 
why her story had no better ending. After the voyage, one of the 
cousins wrote her a bantering letter, telling her how dull they 
were without her, and ending with a request that she would find 
a suitable wife for him. Was this a hint? or was it no more 
than the warm affection and esteem often to be found in such a 
case? Conjecture is idle; but “ L’Hymen, dit-on, craint les petits 
cousins.” The letter now lies with others in a packet which she 
has inscribed in the tremulous writing of her four-score years, 
“Old keepsakes these, and so are all the other bundle of letters, 
nothing of any business in them, but I loved and esteemed many 
of the writers, and still love to kiss their hands.” 

The curtain falls over her in middle age, and when we catch 
another glimpse of her, it is no longer blithe “Nell” but 
venerable Mrs. Ellenor who is revealed to us. Father and mother 
are both dead, her brother’s son reigns in the home of her child- 
hood, and she, affectionately known to all the family as “our old 
Aunt,” is living in her own house at Palgrave, near Diss. Nearly 
all who could remember her in her gay youth have passed away 
before her, but she is dear to the younger generations, who will 
not allow her to be desolate or lonely. Her letters are full of 
them and their concerns; be it a birth, a marriage, an election, 
or the making of a new shirt, Aunt Ellenor must have a share in 
it. Her nephew and his seven sons and two daughters are the 
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nearest to her heart, but she has a warm corner for others, 
including her niece, that rigid moralist and enlightened instruc- 
tress of youth, Lady Fenn, whose awesome figure George Borrow 
saw stalking through East Dereham in his infancy. The worst 
that could be said of Buonaparte by East Dereham gossips was 
that “he would not care a snap of his fingers for Lady Fenn.” 
When an invasion was expected, that lady was overcome with 
terror, while Mrs. Ellenor, not without a sowpgon of triumph at 
her niece’s fears, was ready to sacrifice all her property in the 
defence of the kingdom. She took a lively interest in the 
proceedings of the newly-raised corps of Diss volunteers, which 
they afterwards repaid by giving her a musical performance on 
her own lawn on the occasion of her nephew’s election to 
Parliament. The good old lady wept for joy, declared herself 
almost young again, and regaled them with “Nog” (strong 
Norfolk ale) to such an extent that their ears must have buzzed 
for the rest of the day. 

Mrs. Ellenor was a notable housewife. A large sheet of paper 
is indorsed in her writing, “ Things to be thought about, look for 
within.” Among the memoranda are such items as these :— 

“Put up Bacon in the increase of the Moon late in February or early 
in March. 


“ Bespeak a Goose always for old Michaelmas Day. 


“Make mince pie meat before the 12th of November, and a Servant’s 
Cake. 


“ When the Snow lies on the House on the fore part of it, be sure to 
have it swept before bedtime. 

“When you wash the little parlour draw-up Curtains, do it in water 
that Sheep have been wash’d in, and use no sope. 


“ Gather Centory when it lst begins to shew all its red buds before they 
blow out. 


“Late in June smoke the best chamber with Tobacco and everything 
in it.” 

She kept a little book in which she carefully recorded the days 
in each year on which she began and ceased to light fires in her 
establishment. She observed the weather with much interest, 
and noted down such events as the great frost of the winter of 
1794-5, when the snow began to fall on the night of December 
24th and lasted till February 8th, going away with “a most 
violent and destructive Flood.” In the same year, before harvest, 
wheat was sold “at £3 10s. a Comb, and more was ask’d, and 
before September was out, it was to be bought for a Guinea. 
Prodidious was the crops of every grain to restore plenty to an 
ungrateful people.” 

She was a wise and kind friend to the poor, sometimes acting 
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as her nephew’s almoner, and writing to tell him of the welfare 
of their protégés. In the list of her servants in another little 
note-book the entry several times occurs, “Married from my 
house ”—which looks as if she were a good mistress. She was 
always ready to concern herself for others, and one of her letters 
gives an amusing description of her efforts to bring about a good 
understanding between husband and wife. As far as can be made 
out from an involved and unpunctuated story, the wife had 
become estranged from her husband, and begged for counsel from 
Mrs. Ellenor—“a person now quite unqualified to give sentiments 
even on less material subjects” in her own opinion. However, 
the old lady proved herself equal to the occasion, and gently 
insinuated with regard to the wife’s “ having visited about for a 
time” that “the kind treatment and consolatory thoughts of real 
friends were surely great comforts in affliction, and a little transient 
view of the world a little entertainment, but solid happiness could 
only be found within the walls of one’s own house.” She then 
dwelt upon the husband’s virtues, and as she writes to her niece, 
“hoped those drops would a little sweeten some bitter ones which 
in this state of trial in some shape or other is judged proper for 
every individual.” 

She was flattered when a young lover made her his confidante 
in his difficulties, and rejoiced when the lady’s father, who began 
by packing his daughter off to Yarmouth to be out of the way 
of her suitor, was brought to reason. The “lump of rich cake” 
with which the newly married pair complimented her, was 
evidently a welcome gift, and she has entered the wedding among 
the important occurrences of the year 1800. On the same page 
of the book is noted “February the 26th, 1797, the Bank of 
England and all private banks suspended the issuing Cash by 
order of the Privy Council for a time.” According to Mrs. 
Ellenor the chief events worthy of remembrance in the year 
1793, were: “ Louis of France beheaded January the 21st,” “the 
Queen of France beheaded October the 16th,” and “ Mr. Edward 
Frere’s dreadful fall of (sic) the corn sack, June the 5th.” She 
must have lacked the sense of proportion as sorely as the com- 
piler of a calendar for the present year which notes on January 
22nd, “Sir I. Pitman died 1897,” and on January 23rd “ William 
Pitt died 1806.” 

With all Mrs. Ellenor’s kindness of heart, she could speak 
sharply if occasion required, as, for instance, when “a young 
baggage,” by going to have her fortune told by the gipsies, 
brought the smallpox to Palgrave; and she dearly loved a little 
scandal about her neighbours. 
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“‘T have scratch’d till both pen and guider are quite tired,” she writes to 
Lady Fenn, “ but a pack of dam lies (your Brother will say) will revive 
them again, and make them fly with swiftness. Admiral Wilson was at 
Bodesdale Fair, ascention day. He has twice been sent for, post, to see 
Mr. H—— in his last moments; he is one day dying, and the next riding 
to Diss, and next week Sir and Madam going to London, as the Admiral 
told Mr. Catchpole at the fair. ’Tis said that this expedition is to sell 
8 hundred a year to pay off large debts. I dare not say the truth of the 
£800 being gospel, but the following is—that Sir kept his room, but that 
day Madam had neither gone in, or sent to enquire after him, [and she] 
had much company to dine there, and at dinner-time he asked his man 
what time dinner was to be ready that day, for he had not been told. 
The servant answer’d, ‘They are now at dinner, Sir.’ He swore most 
dreadfully, and order’d his man to give him his stilts, tore down, and 
1st damn’d his wife most dreadfully, and that done, ended with, ‘Damn 
you all,’ upon which they all order’d their carriages and horses and left 
the Hall directly. This received from such hands as I can depend upon.” 


The public event in which Mrs. Ellenor seems to have taken 
the most interest was the restoration to sanity of George IIL. in 
1789. One of her brown-paper bags contains leaflets and cuttings 
from the newspapers, most of which have reference to it. There 
is the prayer to be used “during His Majesty's present in- 
disposition,” and the form of prayer and thanksgiving for his 
recovery. There is a copy of the Bury and Norwich Post for 
Wednesday, April 29th, 1789, with a long account of the King’s 
state visit to St. Paul’s to return thanks, From the London 
correspondent of this paper we learn that the Speaker in his robes 
set out from Palace Yard at a quarter to eight, and was followed 
by the Lord Chancellor accompanied by “ all the lords in coaches, 
the youngest Baron going first, and the Duke of Norfolk bringing 
up the rear.” (“The female nobility, gentry, and others” were 
sent along Holborn and set down at Cannon Alley.) After the 
House of Lords came the Dukes of Cumberland, Gloucester, and 
York, with their suites. 


“The Gentlemen of the Artillery Company, with the Pioneers, and a 
party of the Toxophylites, or ancient Archers, dressed in green coats and 
feathers, with bows and quivers at their backs, marched immediately 
before the Prince of Wales, whose equipages were the most splendid ever 
exhibited. In the first coach, with his attendants, were six of the most 
beautiful black horses ever seen, richly caparisoned ; the postillion in a 
tight jacket of gold and a cap (sic) the same; the horses prancing in a 
most elegant manner.” 


Their Majesties, drawn in a coach with eight horses, and attended 
by the elder Princesses in their carriages, arrived, between eleven 
and twelve, at Temple Bar, where they were received by the Lord 
Mayor who presented the City Sword. The Lord Mayor's horse 
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“was conspicuous from its supporters; two of the city militia 
walked on each side, holding the bridle with one hand, and, with 
a saving caution, holding the other over his lordship’s legs, it is 
supposed, in order to correct any accident that might disturb the 
equipoise of the body.” 


“ Many ladies sat up all night, and those who did not, were under the 
necessity of rising at the unfashionable hour of four in the morning... 
The morning was rather unfavourable, and much diversion was afforded 
to those already in their situations, to see the ladies, without hats or caps, 
running along in the mud to take their places.” 


As on an occasion within the recollection of all of us, the price 
of seats fell at the last moment, and “ those for which two guineas 
were asked, were let for 5s.” 

The festivities were more prolonged than at either of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilees, for in June the Foreign Embassies were giving 
fétes to the Royal Family. The first was at the house of the 
French Ambassador in Portman Square, to which about nine 
hundred cards of invitation were issued. The Queen arrived at 
half-past nine, and was entertained with ballets by dancers from 
the Opera. She was afterwards handed by the French Am- 
bassador, “none of Her Majesty’s own sons being then in 
attendance, to the tea-room, through an arbour of trees, decorated 
with a transparency of the sun.” The Princes seem to have 
behaved with their usual lack of good taste and right feeling, 
for when at half-past ten, “many of the company stood up to 
dance country dances, none of their Royal Hignesses thinking 
proper to come forward to dance, their Royal sisters condescended 
to accept the hands of some of the nobility.” The dances con- 
tinued till near one o’clock when “the supper-rooms were opened, 
and displayed a scene of luxury and magnificence scarcely to be 
described.” But this féte was surpassed by that given in the 
Rotunda at Ranelagh by the Marquis del Campo, which cost the 
Court of Spain about £12,000. “When the Queen came in, there 
was very little light in the room, but on her appearance, by 
touching some of the lamps, the whole lighted up instantaneously, 
and had the effect of being the consequence of her appearance.” 
After dances and fireworks came a lottery, “ which was something 
quite new and supremely gallant, for it was only for the ladies, 
and there was not a single blank.” One is glad to know that the 
Queen and Princesses took their chance in the lottery, not being 
particularly successful. Supper was served in the boxes, the 
Marquis del Campo himself carving for the Queen. ‘“ There were 
about 15 dishes on every table, several removes, a profusion 
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of ices, strawberries and cherries, and peaches at four guineas a 
dozen.” 

Among the newspaper cuttings is a slip of paper on which Mrs. 
Ellenor, after reading of all these great doings, has proudly 
written, “Pray let me boast of Palgrave’s loyal Joy, tho’ little 
in your eyes, magnificent in ours... . Every man, woman, and child 
a bellyful of beef and plenty of plumb-pudding ” and “2 Barrels 
of good ale given in the same manner,” “a dinner provided for 
the Gentlemen and farmers at the Swan. The bells ushered in 
the day with flags streaming in the air, while the commonallity 
stuff'd french horns, flutes and scrape guts charm’d their ears, 
and Madam F——’s carriage stood on the green to see and hear 
the various Joys exhibited on the merciful occasion.” 

A still more joyful event in the old lady’s eyes was the election 
of her nephew to Parliament in the year before her death. It 
was an exquisite pleasure to go to church wearing a cockade of 
his colours, to receive the congratulations of her neighbours, and 
to hear on all sides what havoc his handsome sons, “ the kill-heart 
youths” as she styles them, had wrought by their canvassing. 
On receiving the news, “I set up the bells,” she writes, “ and they 
rung till near 12, and most of yesterday,” doubtless to the suffering 


of her neighbours, although her deafness prevented her from 
hearing them. 


“The 20 boy neighbours hollow’d the whole day, so I went down to 
Diss and bought 3 or 4 pounds of sugar cakes and gingerbread, had them 
all come in with the housekeeper and the usher (some of them being quite 
babes), so they fill’d the hall after 5 o’clock. I step’d just in, and made 
my speech, tho’ I could not hear their answers. When they had eaten to 
content, James and George gave them two glasses of wine apiece” (a 
liberal allowance for “ babes”). “Then they shouted thanks, went into the 
fore court, took hands in a ring, pull’d of their hats, and exalt ’em in the 
air, [and] shouted 3 times to admiration.” 


Congratulatory visits and letters were continually being received, 
and it is easy to gauge the respect and affection generally felt for 
Mrs. Ellenor by the readiness with which her friends of all ranks 
hastened to wish her joy. Flattered, but almost overwhelmed, 


the poor old lady begged Lady Fenn to say all that was necessary 
on her behalf to the new M.P.’s family :— 


“Say for me all what I would wish to say upon merit’s reward. Do 
pray be a Moses and Aaron, for to you ’tis given.... The civilities and 
congratulatory compliments sent to me from near home and the country 
round, make me almost fancy myself a person of some consequence, but 
my own failings of abilities in body and mind, say as friends, ‘know 
thyself and be not lifted up.’” 
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She was troubled with many infirmities. Her eyes had never 
been strong, and her increasing deafness was painful and trouble- 
some, not only from its inconvenience but from the noises in her 
head which accompanied it. Her family insisted upon her having 
a companion, an attention with which Mrs. Ellenor, like many 
other old ladies, would willingly have dispensed. After many 
failures, one was brought to her from East Dereham, and Mrs. 
Ellenor, while professing to think herself “‘extremely well off,” 
had much to say of the shortcomings of the new arrival: “ reads 
so 80, but ’tis not her hobby-horse, loving to go full trot, I 
suppose, fears meeting some hard stumbling places in the road, 
so declines the undertaking as much as possible . . . is not foolish, 
I believe in many things, could say A., but lest B. should be 
required sits upon her chair from morn till eve with snuff in her 
fingers, stuffing up close the two air holes.” Mrs. Ellenor ends 
with the assurance, “I flatter myself that by degrees I shall put 
all her members in motion, and shall never more want to plague 
my friends to procure me another Companion.” This hope was 
not realized ; there is a sheet of paper with a long string of names 
headed “ Alphabetical list of companions.” 

She repaid the anxieties of her family by much good advice 
about their own health. One of her letters begs her nephew to 
lie longer in bed, and not to involve himself so much in other 
people’s affairs, and “never (these knockdown days) walk the 
streets when dark without a servant at his heels, not for state, 
but for safety.” With all her great-nephews she was on the most 
easy terms, deriding one for falling off his horse, and another for 
asking her for a subscription when “ you know I am deaf in both 
ears,” and sternly reminding their father that at his age he should 
take “a little Port and less water.” There are a few blurred 
lines traced by her to thank the latter for his good wishes on her 
attaining her eighty-eighth year, and to express her anxiety for 
his eldest son who had just been sent tothe Peninsula. “Day 
and night he is in my dreams and thoughts; where is he? Not 
on the water, I hope. . . . Time was when Jimmy over the water 
was always drunk. I wish that nowI could drink J. H. F. over 
the water in safety.” A few months later, the father writes to 
this son to announce the death of “ my old Aunt.” 

So ends the story, and it is not very much of a story after all. 
Her name was unknown beyond her own neighbourhood; she 
enjoyed her books without attempting to dabble in literature, and 
relieved the poor in the seasons of distress occasioned by the 
great war, without a thought of coming before the public as a 
philanthropist. She stayed at home, wrought much, loved much 
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—and there is the end. She had neither career nor mission; 
perhaps she was not even conscious of “ holding views,” although 
she had at all times the courage of her opinions. She lived in 
days when neither the learning of Mrs. Carter nor the piety. of 
Mrs. More could quite efface the reproach of spinsterhood ; yet 
there is nothing to show that she pitied herself or ever felt 
herself to be otherwise than useful, happy, and beloved. 
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Cuapter XXI. 


SAM’S GOOD NEWS. 


Tue ship on board which fever patients had been transported, to 
die or recover as the case might be, rolled heavily, with mono- 
tonous groanings of her strained timbers, although there was little 
or no wind to temper the intolerable heat. Charlie Strode, who, 
as a lady on the other side of that broad ocean had predicted, was 


not destined to be numbered amongst the victims of the black 
man’s best ally, lay apathetically watching the alternate glimpses 
of blue water and yellowish sky revealed to him by the slow rise 
and fall of the port-hole, and asked himself, not for the first time, 
whether it would not have been a good deal simpler to die and 
have done with it. He was said to be practically out of danger, 
but he had not yet done with pain and discomfort, while the 
intricate worries involved in convalescence and return home were 
growing hourly more apparent to him. This bloodless, uneventful 
campaign had left him just where it had found him; save, indeed, 
that it had reduced him to a very low physical ebb and had 
deprived him of all mental buoyancy. He would find things in 
England exactly where he had left them—in no better condition, 
at all events—so that he might just as well have refrained from 
turning his back upon them. And he felt neither fit nor inclined 
to face them. 

Debt, disappointment, perhaps even disgrace (for a man cannot, 
when he is thoroughly ill and depressed, forget that he has been 
guilty of fraud and embezzlement)—these agreeable accompani- 
ments of existence remained, and Death, which would have 
obliterated the whole weary business, preferred, it seemed, to 
obliterate luckless fellows to whom continued existence would 
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have been a blessing and a joy. Charlie plucked a heap of letters 
from beneath his pillow and glanced listlessly at their contents, 
obtaining, truth to tell, but small comfort from them, kind and 
affectionate though they all were. Sam was the best of corre- 
spondents; Lady Caroline, too, had written frequently and 
voluminously ; while brother officers in England, whose epistolary 
style was not quite on a level with the excellence of their 
intentions, had perceptibly devoted much time and toil to the 
task of cheering up a sick comrade. He himself had been too ill 
and too languid to do more than scrawl a few lines to his mother, 
and again, on another occasion, a few to Sam. The doctor had 
kindly undertaken to keep anxious inquirers informed, and his 
reports had apparently been of a sanguine character throughout. 

“Tf all goes well,” wrote Sam in his latest despatch, “ you 
should be disembarking at Liverpool about the same time that 
our two wanderers come back from New York, and then we will 
have a grand feast in your honour.” 

Only two wanderers, then, were expected to return from the 
United States. There would have been only one, Charlie 
gathered, if Mrs. Van Rees had had her benevolent way ; but she 
had not had her way in that respect, and her way, in another 
sense, was likely for the future to lie far apart from his. Well, 
that was scarcely a matter for regret, considering what her 
feelings—or rather total absence of any sympathetic feelings— 
with regard to him were. She had not so much as taken the 
trouble to send him a message all this time. He knew that 
she had not, in spite of Lady Caroline’s repeated assertions 
that her hostess was “dreadfally distressed” about him. On the 
other hand, he knew (for Sam had been careful to impart that 
intelligence to him, if Lady Caroline had omitted to do so) that 
Lucy’s distress and anxiety had been poignant. Poor Lucy !— 
who for his sake, too, had turned up her unwise, unworldly nose 
at more than one American millionaire! His heart became 
softened towards the girl, as was but natural in his enfeebled 
condition, and he found himself wishing that, by some miracle or 
other, she could be converted into an heiress. Of course nothing 
short of such a miracle could meet the requirements of her forlorn 
case. 

“Tt is a thousand pities,” he mused, “ that she should be what 
she is, seeing that Iam what Iam! But as there is no help for 
it, I can only hope that we shall not meet at Liverpool, or 
anywhere else, for some time to come. I must look out for some 
foreign billet as soon as I can get well; I can’t stay in England 
or in the regiment, that’s certain.” 
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He was, at any rate, spared the discomfort of meeting Lady 
Caroline and Miss Bramston at Liverpool, which port gave him a 
misty, chilly welcome at length towards the end of the month of 
March. He was, however, met by the faithful Sam, who had had 
warning of his impending arrival and had hurried north to make 
such thoughtful preparations as could be made for his reception. 
These included a roaring fire and a good dinner at the Adelphi 
Hotel, where Sam had arranged that the night should be spent. 

“No, you aren’t going up to London by the night mail,” that 
unexpectedly authoritative young man announced; “ you aren’t 
going to play the idiot in any way. Everything is settled, and 
all you have to do for the present is to obey orders. Tomorrow 
I am to deliver you in Piccadilly, where you will be taken care of 
by the Carshaltons, and you are to have as much sick-leave as 
you require—several months most likely. There is an idea—my 
idea, I confess, but it’s none the worse for that—of your going 
over to New York later to escort the ladies home. A sea voyage 
will help to set you up, and goodness knows you look as if you 
wanted some setting up!” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” answered Charlie, to whom all these 
evidences of solicitude were pleasant enough. “That is, I’m all 
right, or pretty nearly so, as far as health goes. Of course one is 
conscious of having come back to all one’s horrid botherations.” 

“ Botherations be bothered!” returned Sam; “they aren’t as 
formidable as you think they are. I have a bit of good news to 
give you presently, but I’m keeping it for dessert.” 

Charlie intimated that the smallest contribution in the shape 
of good news would be thankfully received. Meanwhile, his 
queries elicited certain fragments of intelligence which could 
hardly be described as belonging to that category. Captain 
Strode’s creditors, Sam was forced to own, had been rather 
troublesome and obtrusive; communications had been addressed 
to the Colonel of the 30th Lancers which that gallant officer had 
felt it his duty to mention in confidence to the family; worse 
still, Lady Caroline had been making dissatisfied and pertinacious 
inquiries by post as to the securities in which her money was 
invested. 

“T don’t know,” said Sam, “ whether anybody has put her up 
to it or not; but of course her pass-book from the bank would 
tella tale. So I thought the best plan was to explain that the 
money was as yet uninvested, but that she would get her interest 
regularly, all the same. That will keep her quiet, I hope, and 
we must try to arrange something before she is in England again, 
which won’t be until June, I believe. Mrs. Van Rees wants her 
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to stay, and it is just as well that she should, for her tenants are 
willing to keep Meads as long as they are allowed.” 

“T don’t see what can possibly be arranged,” remarked Charlie 
gloomily. ‘It looks to me very much as if the whole truth would 
have to be confessed and as if I had made the biggest mistake of 
my life—which is saying something !—by recovering from that 
infernal fever.” 

“Well, wait a bit. Or rather, no!—you shan’t be kept waiting 
any longer, and I’ll come out with my good news at once. Did 
you ever hear of old Peter Bramston ?” 

Charlie shook his head. “Not that I can remember. Has he 
expired, by any chance, and left Lucy a fortune?” 

“Tf you'll believe me, that’s exactly what he has done!—and 
he only a second or third cousin of hers, I’m not sure which. 
The old chap appears to have been a bit of a miser and as 
quarrelsome and suspicious as old bachelors with plenty of money 
and expectant relatives are apt to be. Anyhow, he fell out with 
them when they assembled to soothe his last hours, and, to punish 
them for being in such an indelicate hurry, bequeathed about half 
his fortune to a relative of whom he knew nothing at all, except 
that she had no money of her own and had never made a bid for 
his. The executors, not knowing Lucy’s present address, com- 
municated with me; so it is now my pleasing duty to inform her 
that she will come into immediate possession of something rather 
over £100,000.” 

“By George! What a stroke of luck for her!” 

“And for you, I hope. You can understand now why I agree 
with the medical men in recommending you a trip across the 
Atlantic.” 

But Charlie, while admitting the worldly wisdom of the advice 
offered to him, could not see his way to profit by it. Such a 
proceeding, he pointed out, would be rather too barefaced. 
“ After having—well, I won’t say thrown Lucy over, because we 
never were engaged—but after having, at any rate, explicitly 
stated to her that we were both of us much too poor to dream of 
becoming husband and wife, with what sort of a grace could I 
approach her now and say ‘ Circumstances alter cases’? ” 

“T shouldn’t call that an ungraceful assertion,” Sam resolutely 
declared ; “it’s the simple truth, after all. Circumstances do 
alter cases, and, unless I am very much mistaken in Lucy, her 
first thought when she hears of this windfall will be that there is 
no longer any barrier between her and you.” 

It was indeed highly probable that that would be her first 
thought. From the outset she had refused—and not a little 
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ruffling it had been of her!—to recognise the possible existence 
of other than pecuniary barriers: nothing was more likely than 
that she would receive Charlie’s advances, should he see fit to 
make any, with open arms and an open purse. Nevertheless, 
there are things which a gentleman and an honourable man 
cannot do, and surely this was one of them! Not, it was true, 
that there would be much use in arguing the point with Sam, who 
chose to assume more than the facts warranted him in assuming 
and who could not very well be made acquainted with all the facts. 
The best plan perhaps was to acquiesce, provisionally and with 
mental reservations, in Sam’s views. Thus, at least, further dis- 
cussion upon the very awkward question of what was to be done 
about Lady Caroline’s embezzled money might be staved off. 

Discussion might be, and was, staved off; but the question 
itself remained—ugly, unanswered and unanswerable—to spoil 
the night’s rest which was so necessary for an invalid. Other 
questions, only a shade less harassing, started up to keep it 
company and grouped themselves round Charlie’s pillow, de- 
manding to be faced and fought. Small wonder was it that more 
than once ere daybreak he contemplated the alternative to ruin 
which he was at liberty to grasp. He was at liberty to grasp it, 
and he would make Lucy happy by so doing. Could it really be 
accounted as an important consideration that he would at the 
same time and by the same means cause Mrs. Van Rees to 
despise him heartily? She despised him as it was; she did not 
care two straws whether he lived or died—why should he be such 
an idiot as to trouble his head any more about her? If he could 
but persuade himself that he was in love with Lucy, whom, after 
all, he had very nearly loved once and whose amazingly unselfish 
fidelity to him deserved some reward ! 

It was in this wavering mental disposition that he reached 
London the next day, and was handed over by Sam to the 
hospitable Carshaltons, who greeted him warmly. 

“Dear Charlie,” exclaimed his aunt, “how shockingly ill you 
look! But you have escaped with your life, thank God, from that 
horrible place, and I do hope you will never do anything of this 
kind again! You must remember that you can’t be spared.” 

“T should have thought that I could,” answered Charlie, with 
a rather rueful laugh. “Providence must be of your opinion, 
though, since here I am. There’s really no accounting for the 
eccentricities of Providence.” 

Lady Carshalton, who was a pillar of evangelical piety, shook 
her finger at him reprovingly. “ We must not call Providence 
eccentric,” said she. “We can see but a very little way in 
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advance; still we do know that all is ordered for the best, and we 
should at least be thankful that we are not cut off before we have 
accomplished our appointed task.” 

Upon the hypothesis that everything is ordered in advance, it 
is not easy to see how we can avoid discharging our several 
appointed tasks; but Charlie was not inclined for theological 
controversy. He only wondered for what purpose on earth his 
aunt, or anybody else, could imagine that the doubtful blessing of 
existence had been bestowed upon him. Colonel Rideout, who 
had, as usual, established himself with his wife in Piccadilly for 
the season, was able to throw some light upon this question in the 
smoking-room after dinner. 

“Your course is as clear as need be, old man,” the Colonel 
heartily affirmed. “A hundred thousand pounds isn’t an awful 
lot of money ; I don’t say it is. Still—there you are, you know. 
Judiciously invested, it ought to bring ina matter of £40004 
year, and upon that you can live comfortably enough, provided 
you don’t go in for too much gambling. Oh, you needn’t protest ; 
Sam has told us all about it.” 

“Then Sam has been deuced indiscreet,” returned Charlie, 
somewhat disconcerted. 

“Never heard him called that before. On the contrary, I 
should say that if anybody knows what’s what, Sam does, and he 
doesn’t mean to let £100,000 go away from tlie family if he can 
help it. Quite right too! You, of course, are different; you're 
Quixotic and chivalrous and all the rest of it; you would like, I 
daresay, to hang back and wait for the girl to propose to you. 
Very admirable and creditable; but scarcely the game. Emanci- 
pated as young women are nowadays, they don’t yet go quite the 
length of asking men to marry them. At least, I believe it isn’t 
usual, So the sooner you take your passage for New York the 
better, my boy.” 

“T thought,” observed Charlie, after a pause, “that you 
wished to confer the privilege of supporting me upon Mrs. Van 
Rees.” 

“So I did; but it appears that she is no good. Lilian swears 
that she’ll marry Tynemouth yet. Well, we shall see; I have my 
doubts. There’s no doubt about Miss Lucy Bramston, though, 
according to Sam, and, hang it all! there oughtn’t to be any 
about you. In point of fact, he makes out that you are more or 
less committed.” 

More or less, perhaps; it was certainly upon the cards that 
Lucy might so consider him. If it came to Quixotry and chivalry, 
would he not, possibly, be displaying both by offering her what 
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she deemed herself entitled to look for at his hands? Presently, 
by way of changing a subject upon which enough had been said, 
he began : 


“T say, Bob, how about that money that Iowe you? Are you 
in any immediate hurry ?” 

“Bless your life, no!” was Colonel Rideout’s satisfactory reply. 
“T’ve been doing uncommon well of late, and if you're short, I 
shall be only too glad to lend you a hand again. You can repay 
me as soon as you like, or as long as you like, after your wedding- 
day.” 

Ah, what a relief it would be to make that and other repay- 
ments!—to start afresh, filled with the best resolutions and 
conscious of that wisdom, engendered by dire experience, which 
is so requisite for the carrying out of the same! And yet—there 
is something not altogether pretty in laying swift hands upon 
your wife’s fortune for the defrayal of old debts. To be sure, he 
might make a clean breast of everything to Lucy; it would, 
indeed, be almost incumbent upon him to do so. Then she would 
know exactly where she was and he would, at all events, be 
guiltless of having practised any deception upon her. He did 
not, however, think that it would be necessary for him to mention 


the liberty that he had taken with his mother’s money; still less 
to own that he had ever been over head and ears in love with 
another woman. Nobody makes such confessions as the latter, 
nor can anybody be fairly blamed for omitting them. 

From all this it will be seen that there was a good time coming 
for Lucy Bramston, and that Sam merited the gratitude which he 
was not over and above likely to receive. 


CuapreR XXII. 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


Mrs. Van Rezzs, it may be remembered, had remarked to her 
éligible friend Mr. James Cochrane that Americans could rub 
along very well without English people, and that gentleman lost 
no time in proving how easily he, for one, could dispense with a 
British alliance by becoming engaged to a New York girl whose 
beauty and attractions were incontestably superior to those of 
Miss Bramston. His nuptials were solemnised with great 
splendour and boundless expenditure early in the spring, and 
thus he magnificently retires from the stage whereon the 
personages concerned in the present modest narrative have to 
disport themselves. But Mrs. Van Rees, for her part, found it 
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impossible to wind up the winter season comfortably without her 
somewhat disappointing and unappreciative guests. So, at least, 
she affirmed, adding that she would consider herself most unfairly 
treated if they left America without spending some weeks at 
Ferryhill, that commodious, exquisitely situated villa, overlooking 
the Hudson River, which she proposed for the future to inhabit 
uninterruptedly. 

So Lady Caroline, after some conventional declarations of 
reluctance to accept such unlimited hospitality, yielded grace- 
fully. She liked her hostess; she liked New York; she liked 
the bright, intelligent, friendly visitors who dropped in daily 
and who were as pleasant to her as if the newspapers (at that 
time much exercised about the Venezuela dispute) had not 
been depicting Great Britain every morning in the unenviable 
character of the world’s enemy. There was, moreover, no need 
to hurry home, seeing that Meads was lucratively tenanted and 
that news from West Africa was of a nature to allay anxiety. 
Lucy, of course, was not consulted; but even if that undeserved 
privilege had been vouchsafed to her, she would probably have 
voted with her aunt. If her heart was not in the United States, 
it assuredly was not in the quarter ascribed to it by Lady Caroline, 
whose amusingly fallacious surmise she mentioned in one of those 
frequent letters which were the joy of a correspondent of hers in 
the City of London. 

“You will laugh,” she wrote, “when I tell you how Aunt 
Caroline accounts for my provoking, inexplicable obstinacy. It 
stands to reason, she thinks, that I should never have refused 
what I have refused unless I were the victim of a previous 
misplaced attachment, and the delinquent, in her opinion, is— 
whom do you suppose? Je vous le donne en diw—ye vous le donne 
en vingt! But as I can’t hear your guesses, and as I am sure 
that they would all be wide of the mark, let me tell you at once 
that you yourself are believed to be responsible for the wreck of 
my matrimonial prospects! Yes, you, of all people in the world! 
—you, who, as I well know, would give anything to see me 
married to a very different and even more impossible person. It 
seems a little hard that such suspicions should fall upon you; 
but I leave you to imagine how thankful I am that they have not 
fallen upon the other impossible person. And, after all, they can’t 
hurt you much; the joke will be more likely to strike you than 
the injustice.” 

Perhaps Sam did not see the joke—he was never very quick 
at seeing jokes—for he made no reference to it in his next epistle, 
which was somewhat shorter and colder than preceding ones. 
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Lucy felt snubbed, and was proportionately annoyed with her 
trusty ally, who might surely have known better than to take a 
trifle of that kind seriously. Could he, by any wildly improbable 
chance, imagine . . . but no! it would be too unfair, too absurd, 
to attribute to him any faintest participation in his mother’s 
theory, and the worst punishment that he deserved for being so 
tiresome was to be kept waiting ten days for another communica 
tion from New York. 

At the expiration of that period a telegraphic communication 
from Liverpool to Lady Caroline caused his ill-humour—if indeed 
it had been ill-humour—to be forgotten and forgiven. Charlie 
had arrived, ‘ practically convalescent ;” Sam had met him and 
was taking him up to London to stay with the Carshaltons, by 
whom he would be carefully nursed, should any nursing be 
required. ‘Tell Lucy,” the extravagantly profuse cable message 
concluded, “ that I am about to write to her upon an important 
matter. One for warm congratulation.” 

At first Lady Caroline could not conceive the possible existence 
of any matter worthy to be compared in importance with Charlie’s 
return ; but after a time she deigned to express some curiosity as 
to the meaning of the congratulations which were stated to be 
Lucy’s due. 

“So like Sam to tantalise one in that way, rather than spend 
a few extra shillings in explaining himself!” she cried, forgetting 
perhaps what a vast number of shillings and pounds poor Sam 
must already have laid out upon superfluous cablegrams. “If 
there is really anything to congratulate Lucy about, he might 
have told us what it is, instead of keeping us on tenterhooks for 
a week or more. But I daresay it is only some nonsense or other, 
What do you think?” 

Mrs. Van Rees, on being thus appealed to, replied that she did 
not know what to think. She doubted, however, whether Sam 
would under any circumstances be guilty of writing or telegraphing 
nonsense. “According to my notion of what he is, that wouldn’t 
be like him at all,” she remarked. 

“T only hope,” went on Lady Caroline apprehensively, “he 
doesn’t mean that he is writing to make the girl a formal offer 
of his hand and heart! He might, you know. He has been 
hinting of late at improved business prospects, and, sensible 
though I am bound to admit that he is, as a general rule, no man 
who is in love can be implicitly trusted not to make a fool of 
himself.” 

Mrs. Van Rees drily opined that Sam would not be found to 
have made a fool of himself after the fashion suggested. It is 
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quite needless for some folks to make fools of themselves, their 
Creator having anticipated the results of such efforts on their 
part, and although Mrs. Van Rees believed Sam Strode to be a 
sound man of business, she was well aware that in private life he 
was phenomenally blind to his own interests. Upon what could 
it be supposed that he was preparing to indite warm congratula- 
tions to the girl whom he hopelessly worshipped? Evidently 
upon some stroke of luck which, by his way of thinking, brought 
her within practicable range of becoming his egotistical elder 
brother’s wife. It only remained to divine the nature of that 
stroke of luck, and Mrs. Van Rees rightly guessed that somebody 
must have left Miss Lucy a handsome sum of money. “It will 
have to be a very handsome sum,” she reflected; “ otherwise the 
horse whom that unspeakable Samuel persists in leading to the 
water will refuse to driak—for he has never, to give him his due, 
shown signs of being thirsty. But if it were a question of paying 
off debts and inaugurating a new departure in life with a meek 
and moneyed consort? Oh, I see my young thoroughbred from 
here dipping his nose into the trough with enthusiasm upon those 
terms! Well, we shall hear what has happened when the mail 
comes in.” 

Meanwhile, there was the move to Ferryhill to be accomplished. 
It was still somewhat early in the season to think of leaving New 
York; but the spring had announced itself that year with a 
sudden outburst of sunshine and warmth which might or might 
not be effaced by a subsequent return of winter, yet which, for 
the time being at any rate, disposed everybody to think fondly 
of flowering bulbs and budding shrubs. Lady Caroline, for her 
part, was eager to see and criticise American achievements in the 
domain of horticulture. 

“Of course,” she remarked, “we know that you can produce 
chrysanthemums and that you do pretty well with roses under 
glass; but whether your spring gardens can hold a candle to ours, 
in this climate of violent changes, is what I take the liberty of 
doubting.” 

Her doubts gave way to submissive admiration when she was 
introduced to the Ferryhill pleasure-grounds, upon which the late 
Mr, Van Rees had laid out so many thousands of dollars. A 
Scotch head-gardener, presiding over numerous subordinates, 
blandly received her ladyship, who was fain to own that, save in 
the one matter of turf, the New World (adequately financed) was 
equal to competing on even terms with the Old. 

“Tt is a question of money, my dear,” she remarked, with a sigh, 
to her hostess. ‘ What, after all, isn’t a question of money ?” 
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“TI expect I could name some things that are not,” said the 
fortunate proprietress of Ferryhill. 

“Oh, there’s health, of course, and there’s sincere belief 
in revealed religion. Not that I myself care so very much, 
at my present advanced age, about money; only it is a little 
infuriating to see that silly child Lucy flinging away all the 
consolations and compensations which might have been hers at 
a word!” 

Mrs. Van Rees agreed that it was. “But we have nothing 
to reproach ourselves with, you and I,” she observed. ‘“ We have 
given her her chance—her many chances. As she couldn’t be 
induced to look at them, we are justified in giving ourselves 
something pleasanter to look at than the opposite side of the 
street.” 

The view from the terrace at Ferryhill, across the vivid green 
of burgeoning woods to the broad river and the towering Palisades 
beyond, was certainly pleasant to contemplate. The house, too, 
was spacious, luxurious, solidly built—just the sort of house 
in which Charlie, who appreciated modern luxuries and con- 
veniences, would have delighted. “They might so well have 
lived here for a part of the year and spent the rest in England!” 
Lady Caroline said to herself regretfully. Even now there was 
hope, perhaps; although Prue was so obstinate and tiresome— 
almost as tiresome and obstinate, in her way, as Lucy ! 

But when Sam’s eagerly awaited letter arrived, this anxious 
mother almost forgot, for once, the future of her elder son in the 
presence of the brilliant possibilities which seemed to lie open to 
his junior. After an interview with Lucy, which was punctuated 
and interrupted by constant ejaculations and closed by an ecstatic 
embrace, she hurried off at best speed to communicate the great 
news to her entertuiner. 

“My dear, the most extraordinary and incredible affair that 
ever was heard of! Old Peter Bramston, quite a distant relation 
of Lucy’s, who, I could have sworn, scarcely knew of her existence, 
has actually died and bequeathed no less than £100,000 to her! 
This is the reward of unobtrusiveness! If she had made up to 
him, I daresay he would have quarrelled with her, as he appears 
to have done with the rest of his people.” 

“T daresay he would,” assented Mrs. Van Rees tranquilly. 
She added, after a moment, “I am not at all surprised to hear of 
his munificence.” 

“Good gracious !—do you know anything about him?” 

“No; Peter swims into my ken now for the first time. But 
that cablegram of Mr. Sam’s made it pretty clear to me that there 
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must be a Peter of some sort—a defunct and opulent Peter. I 
couldn’t think of any other solution that would fit.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Lady Caroline admiringly, “ you are clever! 
—you really are! It is very true, now you mention it, that there 
could be no conceivable reason for congratulating Lucy except 
her having somehow or other inherited money ; only one didn’t 
think of that because it seemed so impossible. Well, it is a 
grand thing for Sam!” 

“Oh, it strikes you like that, does it?” 

“Naturally it does. I may be a greedy old woman—very 
likely I am—but how is one to avoid being greedy when one has 
dependents and a microscopic income? Moreover, I am sure 
Sam is attached to the girl and almost sure she is attached to 
him. How can you account for her having disdained Mr. Cochrane 
and the others if she is fancy-free? Yes; I candidly confess 
that that was how it instantly struck me.” 

“T should have thought,” remarked Mrs. Van Rees pensively, 
“that it might have struck you in the light of a possibly grand 
thing for the flower of the flock.” 

“For Charlie? Oh, dear, no! In the first place, he isn’t in 
love with Lucy, and in the second place——” 

“What in the second place?” 

Lady Caroline threw up her hands and heaved an impatient 
sigh. “As if you didn’t know what his feelings are!”’ 

“Dol? Perhaps Ido; but it is more than probable that you 
don’t, for he is rather a good hand at concealing them. The 
magnet of £100,000 may draw them forth into the light of 
day, though. Does he talk of coming out here to escort you 
home, I wonder? ”’ 

“Oh, by-the-bye, yes; I quite forgot to tell you that Sam 
thinks he may do that, if we wait until the warm weather has 
set in. Rest and a sea-voyage are what the doctors advise, he 
says. But how extraordinary of you,” exclaimed Lady Caroline, 
astounded once more by her American friend’s marvellous gift 
of intuition, “to have guessed! What could bave put such an 
idea into your head! ”’ 

“T am a witch and a prophetess,” replied Mrs. Van Rees 
gravely. “Wait a little longer; wait as long after the warm 
weather has set in as you can induce Captain Strode and Miss 
Bramston to wait, and you will see what you will see. You won't 
see Mr. Sam, though, unless I am greatly mistaken.” 

“Of course not ; it would be impossible for him to give himself 
& holiday at this time of the year. But, my dear Prue, do you 
actually think—I don’t altogether like your thinking that sort of 
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thing, let me tell you—that Charlie is ready to throw himself at 
the feet of any woman who has a fortune? This isn’t such a very 
big fortune either, when all is said.” 

“Tt has that drawback,” Mrs. Van Rees conceded; “still it is 
big enough to be tempting. And are you so certain that he is 
not enamoured of our brand-new heiress? It may turn out 
that he is, and that he has been all along. I should not be 
astonished at hearing such an assertion from his lips: as I 
was saying just now, he is such an adept at disguising his 
sentiments.”’ 

Lady Caroline stared and grunted. “I suppose you must 
know something,” she remarked presently. “I can’t think you 
are right, and I sincerely hope you are wrong; yet——” 

“ Yet, if the worst comes to the worst, the dénouement won't 
be such a very unsatisfactory one,” suggested Mrs. Van Rees, 
smiling. 

“Ah, my dear, there is another dénouement which would be so 
infinitely more satisfactory ! ”’ 

“Thank you; I understand and I am flattered. But that 
dénouement must be excluded even from the chapter of accidents. 
For the rest, we can’t control the unruly wills and affections of 
mortal men—or women either—from the moment that they have 
independent means. Let us serenely await events and telegraph 
to Captain Strode that a room in this house is at his service 
whenever he may deign to honour me by coming to occupy it.” 

As a message to the above effect was despatched in the course 
of the day, it must be assumed that Lady Caroline had been 
converted to a philosophic view of the situation. Mrs. Van Rees, 
for her part, as soon as she was left to her own meditations, 
laughed somewhat sardonically and murmured : 

“This is going to be quite amusing. Not for him, it must be 
confessed ; he will be apt to find himself a trifle embarrassed 
between the old love and the new. But he must get out of that 
dilemma by declaring—as no doubt he will—that the new love is 
really the old. Which nobody can deny.” 
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CuarTterR XXIII. 
GRACEFUL SURRENDER. 


Ir is not all at once that a man, be he never so young and 
vigorous, can shake off the consequences of West African fever, 
and Charlie Strode had no difficulty in obtaining medical certifi- 
cates to the purport that some months must elapse before he 
was likely to be pronounced fit for return to regimental duty. 

“Tf I were you,” said his Aunt Isabella, who rather enjoyed 
nursing and petting a not very troublesome patient, “I should 
send in my papers now and have done with it. You will give up 
soldiering soon, I suppose ; and the 30th, they tell me, don’t care 
very much about married officers.” 

But Lord Carshalton, who was a prudent and cautious man—it 
was perhaps even a result of his prudence and caution that he 
was Lord Carshalton and that his great wealth formed no portion 
of the assets of Strode and Son—demurred. 

“All in good time, my dear; we mustn’t count our chickens 
before they are hatched, and it doesn’t follow from your having 
a second string to your bow that you should throw away the first 
until it has been proved to be unnecessary. Charlie’s second 
string, I quite hope and believe, is sound; still the time has not 
quite come yet for him to cut himself off from all chance of future 
staff appointments.” 

It was in this unambiguous fashion that Charlie’s predestined 
engagement was discussed under his uncle’s roof. He laughed 
deprecatingly and made no answer when such things were said; 
he had ceased to disclaim intentions which everybody insisted 
upon imputing to him and which, indeed, he could no longer 
disclaim with perfect sincerity. A way—a comparatively easy 
and unobjectionable way—of evading future calamities which 
could not otherwise be averted was offered to him: being what 
he was, he could no more help availing himself of it than he could 
help longing for another blissful solution of his difficulties which 
was hopelessly closed against him. The difficulties, moreover, 
were urgent and imperative; certain creditors proved a good deal 
less obliging than Bob Rideout, and fresh liabilities were incurred 
through the generosity of Lord Carshalton, who was scandalised 
at finding an obstinate dun seated in his hall one afternoon. 

“Oh, don’t bother about tradespeople, my dear boy,” that 
wealthy, but business-like, nobleman subsequently said; “I'll 
settle with them—can’t have them coming here and clamouring 
for their money, you know !—and you shall settle with me as 
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soon as—h’m—well—as soon as you can, eh? But I hope you 
are going to turn over a new leaf and pay ready money for 
everything henceforth, Charlie. It’s the only plan for a man of 
limited income to adopt, believe me; and your income, after all, 
will be limited, you must remember.”’ 

Lord Carshalton did not stop there; he had further remon- 
strances to make, and he considered this. a good opportunity for 
making them. The responsibilities of trustees, he said, were 
serious and should not be ignored. “ As for you, you're a careless 
fellow ; but Sam, who is not careless, seems to me to be behaving 
in a rather odd manner about that money of your mother’s 
which, as I understand, is still lying on deposit at the bank. 
Now, if you and he are paying her a higher rate of interest than 
the bank allows out of a mistaken anxiety to do the best you 
can for her, you are acting very foolishly, not to say wrongly. 
The money ought to be invested at once, and it is no fault of 
yours if only a poor return is obtainable. I mention this to you 
because Sam is so disinclined to listen to a word from me upon 
the subject, and because your mother has written to me more 
than once about it. Your mother is a reasonable woman—as 
reasonable, that is, as women ever are—and she would be the last 
to expect you to increase her means out of your own resources. 
Especially as one of you, I take it, has no resources ! ” 

All this made for acceptance of the obvious. Assuredly, Charlie 
had no resources, and not less assuredly Lucy’s newly acquired 
resources would be placed at his disposal the moment that he 
might see fit to put forward a claim upon them. Why hesitate? 
There was no reason for hesitation, save the wholly inadequate 
one that a little American lady who was all the world to him, 
notwithstanding her unfeeling conduct, would not fail to see 
through him and laugh him to scorn. 

Then came the telegram which Sam’s letter to America had 
drawn with such promptitude from Lady Caroline. “Do come,” 
itran. ‘Prue delighted to put you up here, and room ready for 
you any time. No hurry. We stay till May or June.” 

Several features of this dispatch struck its recipient as signifi- 
cant. Mrs. Van Rees was spoken of by her Christian name; she 
was delighted to extend to him a hospitality of which his mother 
was apparently willing to avail herself without stint or compunc- 
tion, but which he really could not, under all the circumstances, 
have the face to accept ; finally, no allusion whatsoever was made 
to Lucy’s sudden acquisition of wealth. 

“What do you make of that?” he asked Sam, who answered : 
“Oh, I don’t make anything particular of it, except that they'll 
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be very glad to see you and that you needn’t sail immediately— 
which indeed you are hardly fit to do. Mrs. Van Rees has been 
called Prue for ever so long now; that’s nothing new. As for 
the omission to mention Lucy, considerations of economy may 
account for it. One can’t afford to be very garrulous at eighteen- 
pence a word.” 

“It doesn’t strike you that my mother is still harping upon 
the old string, eh? You don’t think she has taken it into her 
head that I am meditating a second assault upon the impregnable 
fortress ?” 

Sam thought not, but pointed out that it did not much matter 
what erroneous notions Lady Caroline might have taken into her 
head. “She will discover soon enough what your intentions are, 
and when she does discover, she won’t be able to oppose them. 
Anyhow, we shall have letters in about a week, I presume.” 

Letters, it might be presumed, would follow in due course ; 
but to speak of Charlie’s intentions as fixed was a little premature. 
He said as much to his brother, who only laughed. 

“You’re bound to have intentions,” Sam declared; “you can’t 
help having them. You may have scruples into the bargain, if 
you choose; but Lucy will make short work of them, and they 
mustn’t be allowed to go the length of keeping you and her apart 
any longer than is necessary.” 

“ How determined you are to bring about this match upon 
which you have set your heart!” exclaimed Charlie, with a touch 
of irritability. ‘You couldn’t be more determined if it were a 
question of your own marriage, instead of mine.” 

“ Well, no,” agreed Sam meditatively, “I don’t suppose I could. 
Not that any help from me is needed ; the thing will and must 
come about of itself.” 

Perhaps it would, and perhaps it must. When letters arrived, 
dealing at fall length with the subject of Lucy’s inheritance, it 
looked as though some such anticipations were entertained on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Lady Caroline, it was true, refrained, 
in an affectionate and congratulatory effusion, from saying in so 
many words that she expected one or other of her sons to lay 
successful siege to the heiress’s heart; but she indulged in sundry 
hints and insinuations which her correspondent could only inter- 
pret as bearing reference to himself, while she likewise refrained 
{and this was markedly at variance with her custom) from 
asserting that the possible daughter-in-law whom she had so long 
coveted was as yet neither lost nor won. Lucy, who wrote to Sam, 
and who appeared to have scarcely realised what an important 
member of the community she had become all of a sudden, 
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thanked him for all the trouble that he had taken on her behalf, 
adding that, so far, she felt more bewildered than elated. She 
also begged him to “remember her very kindly ” to his brother, 
“whom,” she continued, “ we all hope you will persuade to accept 
Mrs. Van Rees’s invitation. The change would be good for him, 
and he might enjoy seeing this charming place, as well as its 
much more charming owner.” 

“That,” observed Charlie, when the above extract was read 
aloud to him, “ doesn’t sound enthusiastically eager.” 

“Tt probably wasn’t meant to sound so,” returned Sam; “she 
thinks, I suppose, that it is rather for you than for her to 
exhibit eagerness. Did you expect her to have no pride—or no 
modesty ?” 

“You evidently don’t expect me to be seriously hampered by 
either,” Charlie remarked. “All the same, I must draw the line, 
with your permission, at quartering myself upon Mrs. Van Rees. 
A New York hotel will have to provide shelter for me if I go 
to America at all. But upon my word, I don’t think I'll go.” 

Nevertheless, he not only decided, in the sequel, to go, but 
decided also that it would be needless to draw the line where he 
had proclaimed his intention of drawing it. A letter from Mrs. 
Van Rees to her friend Lilian Rideout, which the latter allowed 
him to peruse, was responsible for this change of front on his part. 

“Send your interesting and invalided scapegrace out to me,” 
Mrs. Van Rees wrote; “I will do my best to make him comfort- 
able and I will lend him a hand—if he requires any assistance 
from outsiders beyond the provision of a suitable field for opera- 
tions. A scapegrace he is; but I have always had a sort of liking 
for him; and Miss Lucy, as I believe I intimated to you last 
summer, has always had rather more than a liking for him. She 
had to be gently sat upon then; but times are changed, and she 
may now look, I presume, for the encouragement which she is 
entitled to expect from all of you. She has my best wishes, and 
so has the gallant soldier. I shouldn’t want to marry him myself, 
I confess ; yet I can well understand his having powerful attrac- 
tions for the unsophisticated, and it is even possible that he may 
make a decent enough husband, as husbands go. The truth is 
that nine men out of ten make atrocious husbands. With the 
solitary exception of Lord Tynemouth (who labours under the 
disadvantage of being too good a fellow for feminine idealisa- 
tion) I can’t think of one, either on this Continent or in the 
British Islands, whom it would be safe to recommend in that 
capacity.” 

“You see what she says about Lord Tynemouth,” cried Mrs, 
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Rideout triumphantly, “and if you read on, you will see that she 
talks of coming back, after all, with Aunt Caroline and spending 
a month or two in London. I have maintained all along, and I 
continue to maintain, in spite of Bob’s scepticism, that she will 
settle down in England as the wife of the good fellow whom she 
pretends that she can’t idealise.” 

“ Ah, I shouldn’t wonder,” returned Charlie, handing back the 
letter. “Yes; I see what she says about Lord Tynemouth. 
What she says about me isn’t quite so flattering, is it?” 

“Oh, well! but that doesn’t matter much,” declared Mrs. 
Rideout, whose powers of observation were not acute. ‘ Besides, 
she owns to a liking for you.” 

“And she promises to make me comfortable, in addition to 
lending me a helping hand, if called upon. Who could resist 
such temptations ? ” 

“Not you, I hope. You will write and accept, won’t you?” 

“Oh, with alacrity! I don’t know how to thank her enough 
for all her kindness to me and mine—that is, if I may make so 
bold as to inclade Lucy amongst ‘ mine.’” 

Lilian was heartily and reassuringly convinced that he might. 
“ And you mustn’t be angry with Prue for calling you a scape- 
grace,” she added, “ because you have been just a little bit of a 
scapegrace, you know. No woman, you may depend upon it, likes 
you any the less for that.” 

Charlie was not at all angry with Mrs. Van Rees on the ground 
alluded to; he was not—so he mentally asseverated—angry with 
her on any ground, At the same time, he perceived that nothing 
he could do or leave undone was likely to affect her good-natured, 
contemptuous estimation of him. Her “sort of liking” would 
doubtless survive his betrothal to Lucy Bramston, whether this 
became an accomplished fact on the banks of the Hudson or else- 
where ; his inconstancy would shock her as little as his unabashed 
egoism ; she simply did not care enough about him to be shocked. 
Well !—there would be a certain satisfaction in behaving as though 
he did not care enough about her to shrink from thrusting his 
unabashed egoism under her nose. 

Thus nobly stimulated, he requested Lady Caroline by return 
of post to express his warm sense of obligation to her hostess, 
who, he hoped, would ere long be also his hostess; while to Sam 
he briefly announced that, upon further reflection, he saw no 
difference worth considering between Ferryhill and a New York 
hostelry. ‘As well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb!” he 
remarked, shrugging his shoulders, “and I’ve screwed my courage 
up now to the point of crossing the Atlantic.” 
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“T was sure you would,” responded Sam, without the faintest 
ironical intention. 


“You were, were you? You must know me rather better than 
I know myself, then!” 

“In some ways perhaps I do,” Sam assented diffidently. “I 
was sure, at all events, that you wouldn’t, when it came to the 
point, break Lucy’s heart byyrefusing to go shares with her in 
prosperity as in adversity.” 

** Ah!—I don’t remember offering to share her adversity.” 

** Because she wouldn’t hear of it; because she was resolved 
never to be a burden upon you.” 

“But she won’t object to my being a burden upon her, you 
think? Very likely she won’t. Let us, at least, hope not; for 
that is my palpable destiny ! ” 


Carrer XXIV, 
ACCORDING TO PROGRAMME. 


“Wet,” said Lady Caroline, taking off her spectacles and laying 
down one of the English letters which had just been delivered 
to her, “he’s coming. He says it is awfully good of you to ask 
him.” 

She accompanied this announcement with a sigh which seemed 
to strike a tolerably even balance between satisfaction and 
regret. 

“Tt is awfully good of him to come,” answered Mrs. Van Rees 
from the opposite side of the crackling wood-fire (for the evenings 
were still chilly at Ferryhill, although spring was firmly estab- 
lished, and the orchard was glorious with apple-blossom) ; “ but 
then, as everybody knows, he is an awfully good man. As for me, 
{ fear I am no better than I should be.” 

“My dear!” ejaculated Lady Caroline. 

“No; I’m genuinely ashamed of myself for aiding and abetting 
in this worldly, hypocritical scheme. It would have been so easy 
not toask him! But the joke of it!—the irresistible joke! Some 
allowance must be made for a Yankee sense of humour, which is 
of a drier variety than yours. And, after all, if it is what the 
girl wants! Besides which, I don’t suppose he will go the length 
of beating her, happen what may.” 

“Now look here, Prue,” said Lady Caroline, with her feet reso- 
lutely planted in front of her anda hand on each knee, “ you know 
as well as I do that you can lay Charlie prostrate by a word or 


& sign, and you know how delighted I should be to see him 
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prostrated before you. If you are bent upon disappointing us 
both——” 

“Why should I grudge the prize to another? But I don’t— 
how could you think it of me? I am only distressed that my 
motives should be what I have confessed that they are, when I 
might, if I were but an Englishwoman, persuade myself that I was 
actuated by the purest benevolence.” 

“Well, I won’t be called worldly and hypocritical!” Lady 
Caroline declared. “You tell me that these two young people 
are attached to one another. I very much doubt it, and I can 
get nothing out of Lucy, who has already begun to assume airs of 
independence, and who, to the best of my belief, has an inexpli- 
cable weakness for Sam. Still, it may be as you say, and if so, 
I am—resigned. Where is the worldliness or hypocrisy in that? 
Good gracious me! what does a capital of £100,000 mean in these 
hard times? Just enough to live upon, with care and economy ; 
you can hardly call it more. Please don’t run away with the 
notion that Charlie couldn’t do far better for himself. I don’t say 
that it wouldn’t be a fine haul for Sam.” 

Mrs. Van Rees laughed and abstained from immediate rejoinder. 
But presently she made the handsome admission that her friend 
was at all events no hypocrite. “The pity of it,” she remarked, 
“is —but no! upon second thoughts, I won’t state what the pity 
of it is. Perhaps, upon third thoughts, there isn’t any pity worth 
troubling about.” 

“Prue,” said Lady Caroline solemnly, “the truth is that you 
are in love with the poor boy yourself, and the pity is that you 
are too wrong-headed to do him common justice.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” cried Mrs. Van Rees, laughing again and 
throwing up her hands in mock despair. 

The real pity, of course, was that Charlie Strode—in many ways 
such a nice, pleasant, attractive fellow—should display that lack 
of refined instinct which he was evidently going to display. She 
had foreseen, to be sure, that such ideas as he might possess of 
chivalry and conduct becoming a gentleman would scarcely hold 
out against the bait flung to him across the ocean; yet there 
is a shade of difference between anticipation and fulfilment, and 
Charlie would have felt in some measure avenged had he known 
that Mrs. Van Rees was a good deal shocked by his ready accep- 
tance of her offer. However, the sense of humour to which she 
had alluded came to her aid. She was at least going to be 
amused, while he, it might be assumed, was going to be rather 
uncomfortable. 

He was going to be as comfortable as possible in a material 
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sense: Mrs. Van Rees, whose abode provided every modern luxury 
that it could enter into the heart of man to desire, took good care 
of that, and the charming suite of rooms, overlooking the garden 
and the river and the wooded hills, which were made ready to 
accommodate her coming guest bore very little resemblance to the 
usual bachelor’s quarters of an English country house. In order 
that no trifle to which he was accustomed might be forgotten, 
Lady Caroline and Lucy were minutely interrogated as to his 
wants and ways—a subject upon which the elder lady was willing 
to give the fullest information, while the younger pleaded ignor- 
ance. Lucy, indeed, during these hospitable preparations, assumed 
an attitude of reticence and reserve which was not rendered less 
provoking by the slightly satirical smiles in which she permitted 
herself to indulge from time to time. 

“ May I,” Mrs. Van Rees was at length stung into inquiring, 
“ask whether you regard me in the light of an anxious rival? 
Do you imagine that I am taking all this trouble in order to touch 
the heart of your Paladin ?—who is vulnerable, no doubt, in the 
matter of creature comforts.” 

“T think,” answered Lucy demurely, “that it is very kind of 
you to take so much trouble. I don’t know whether he cares more 
or less than other men about creature comforts: but at any rate 
he is no more my Paladin than yours.” 

“Oh, he had better be! And I venture to predict that he will 
be—now. Don’t be so supremely ridiculous as to fancy that I am 
entering the lists against you, that’s all!” 

“You would be sure to defeat me, if you did,” was Lucy’s meek 
rejoinder. “That is, supposing there were any lists or anything 
to contend for.” 

“What is the sense of trying to befriend a young woman of 
that sort? I wash my hands of you!” cried Mrs. Van Rees ; 
“che sara sara! But you are, and will be, supremely ridiculous, 
all the same.” 

It is not improbable that Charlie Strode felt so when at last— 
this was some weeks later ; for a return of fever compelled him to 
delay his departure from England—he made his bow to the chdte- 
laine of Ferryhill. He had rehearsed that preliminary encounter 
many and many a time, and so had she; but, as commonly happens 
under such circumstances, neither of them received the cue which 
was indispensable to an effective rendering of their respective 
parts. Charlie lost the air of good-humoured, imperturbable 
indifference with which he had armed himself the moment that he 
beheld a pair of wide-open brown eyes which expressed consterna- 
tion and compassion rather than contempt, while Mrs. Van Rees 
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clean forgot her little cut-and-dried, sardonic speech of welcome, 
and ejaculated, before she could stop herself, “ Mercy! how ill 
you look!” 

“I’m afraid,” the young man answered, “that my looks belie 
me. I have had a baddish time; but I’m pretty well all right 
again now, as far as physical health goes.” 

“ Anything alarming in the condition of your mental health ?” 
Mrs. Van Rees inquired, recovering her self-possession. 

Charlie, swiftly enfolded in the embrace of a fond mother, 
escaped the necessity of making any reply to that query. It 
was on a fine, warm, summer-like afternoon that he arrived, and 
while he was being refreshed with tea in Mrs. Van Rees’s white- 
and-gold Louis XVI. parlour, mention was casually made of the 
circumstance that Lucy had gone out sailing on the river with a 
couple of young men from New York who were, it appeared, to be 
his fellow-guests for that night. Rather odd of Lucy, perhaps, 
to have selected this occasion to go out sailing with a couple of 
New Yorkers ; but it was not, iruth to tell, Charlie who grudged 
her any diversion of a nature to keep her away for another hour 
or so. She was welcome to divert herself to her heart’s content ; 
welcome almost (though he formulated no such atrocious sentiment 
even in thought) to drown herself. For Prue Van Rees, seated 
behind her tea-table and still under the softened impression with 
which his pallor and thinness had affected her, was not at all the 
caustic, hard-hearted Prue whom he had steeled himself to meet. 
As he scrutinised her—and he did not cease to scrutinise her for 
a moment—he saw only the woman whom he adored and who had 
been fond of him—yes! she had beyond all question been fond of 
him, if she had never loved him—once upon a time. A man may 
plan this or that in cold blood, but when the moment comes for 
final, irrevocable action, love must still be lord of all. Lucy and 
her money be hanged! 

“TI chuck it!” said Charlie to himself. “I’m a thundering 
ass, and I shall only be laughed at for my pains; but that’s 
neither here nor there. I'd rather be laughed at than despised.” 

After a time Lady Caroline jumped up and trotted out of the 
room—having mislaid her spectacles, she muttered, although they 
were visibly astride upon her nose. Possibly her vision was keen 
enough, without aid of glasses, to convince her that her presence 
could be dispensed with just then by the two persons who were 
gazing at one another in such an odd, wistful way; possibly, too, 
she had the wit to perceive that if a certain half-abandoned project 
was, after all and in spite ef all, to reach fulfilment, it must be 
now or never. And, indeed, no effort was made to detain her. 
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But that project was irrevocably compromised, and if Charlie 
cherished any lingering doubts or hopes, these were speedily 
dispelled. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” Mrs. Van Rees began, as soon as the door 
had closed behind Lady Caroline; “Miss Lucy’s absence is only 
a harmless little piece of coquetry. . She is bound to come in to 
dinner, and after dinner every facility shall be afforded you for 
saying what you have travelled all this distance to tell her.” 

“ How do you know,” Charlie inquired, “ that I am in America 
for the purpose of telling Lucy anything ?” 

“Oh, I am in correspondence with Lilian Rideout. You arrive 
in the rear of a blast of trumpets which have proclaimed the 
object of your journey to all and sundry whom it may concern.” 

“ How do you know that I haven’t changed my mind, then?” 

“ Well, it is true that yours is a versatile mind ; but you would 
be rather too deeply committed to escape this time, I think, even 
if you wanted to escape—which seems improbable. What is the 
matter? Have you seen some fresh charmer since you embarked 
at Liverpool ?” 

“No; not a fresh one. But I have seen you.” 

Mrs. Van Rees laughed heartily. ‘“ You need not remind me 
that I have said good-bye to the freshness of youth,” she re- 
marked ; “still your compliment would be a pretty one if it were 
not so fatuously impertinent.” Then, becoming suddenly serious, 
she went on: “I must beg you not to make any more such 
speeches, Captain Strode; they are ill-timed, and out of place. 
You think, I suppose, that you owe me an apology; but, really, 
your scruples are exaggerated. My nose, I assure you, remaine 
in joint.” 

“In other words, you would consider it beneath you to resent 
anything that so contemptible a being as I am may do. Never- 
theless, my impertinence doesn’t go the length of offering you an 
apology, and—after all, marriages of convenience are not thought 
contemptible anywhere in the world, except in England and the 
United States.” 

“Quite so; only in other countries they frankly announce 
themselves for what they are—which alters the case a little. 
I am relieved, at any rate, to hear that you are not contemplating 
a back-out at the eleventh hour. That would be too outrageous 
of you!” 

“There isn’t anything for me to back out of at present,” 
answered Charlie, moodily; “I don’t see that I am bound to 
obey Lilian Rideout’s orders. I came here ostensibly to escort 
my mother home, you know.” 
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“Oh, ostensibly !” 

“Well, Iam expected, of course, to do something more; but I 
deny that I am pledged. Why should I do more?” 

“Why shouldn’t you?—considering that it was your fixed 
intent, when you sailed, to accept a very fairly pleasant fate.” 

“Ah! you ought not to have looked at me as you did just now, 
when you came out into the hall to meet me!” 

“Tf it comes to that, you oughtn’t to be so emaciated. How 
was I to help being touched and compassionate at the first sight 
of you? But those emotions are rapidly subsiding now; there 
won’t be a vestige of them left in another minute or two.” 

“I wonder why? I should have thought that if anybody on 
earth owed me the tribute of a little pity, you did.” 

“Oh, I pity you—a little. Your present quandary is a rather 
pitiable one, it must be owned. You won’t improve it, though, 
by casting languishing glances at me.” 

“TI suppose not,” Charlie ruefully assented, after a short pause. 
He added presently, “I wish to goodness I hadn’t come.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense; that sort of language doesn’t impose 
upon me for an instant. I fully realise that you would rather 
marry me than Lucy Bramston and I am proportionately flattered. 
My income must be at least three times as large as hers.” 

“It isn’t a question of income,” Charlie declared. 

“Isn't it? You have forgotten, perhaps, intimating to me 
very distinctly, before you set forth to chastise the King of 
Ashanti, that it was.” 

“TI remember your twisting that meaning out of my words; 
I am not very likely to forget it. I likewise remember that, the 
last time I saw you, you promised to accept my word for it that 
I should have loved you just the same if you hadn’t had a 
farthing.” 

“Very well; so be it. But I thought I had made it equally 
clear that neither poverty nor riches nor any other consideration 
could have led me into falling in love with you. Now let us 
drop the subject finally and for ever. You have uttered your 
pathetic plaint, and, as I tell you, it leaves me cool. You haven't 
so very much to grumble about, by my way of thinking.” 

Charlie could only groan and shake his head. His Prue was 
not being very kind to him; but his Lucy, he felt convinced, 
would make ample amends in that respect, and the reflection was, 
somehow, not altogether devoid of solace. Lucy, at all events, 
would not have the bad taste to accuse him to his face of being a 
fortune- hunter. 


Lucy was given no immediate excuse for formulating that 
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ungenerous charge. She made her appearance just before dinner, 
and was oddly shy and distant in her demeanour towards the new 
arrival. Neither on that first evening nor on the ensuing day 
was Charlie able to speak with her in private. She obviously did 
not wish him to do so, and was at some perceptible pains to avoid 
being left in his sole company. It is true that he was in no 
hurry. The young gentlemen from New York remained in the 
house; other visitors joined them; there was some impromptu 
dancing every night, and in the course of a few days Mrs. Van 
Rees gave a largely-attended garden-party, at which Miss Bramston 
came in for a good deal of attention. Charlie, pleading his en- 
feebled condition as a pretext for sitting still, looked on at it all 
and was not displeased. There was no denying that Lucy had 
grown prettier, that she held herself better, was infinitely better 
dressed, and talked with far greater ease and assurance than of 
yore. Her future husband, it could be foreseen, would have no 
cause to be ashamed of his wife. What did rather displease the 
onlooker was that his hostess, who was so admirable and thoughtful 
as a hostess, had little or nothing to say to him in the capacity of 
a friend. She introduced him to numerous loquacious ladies ; she 
did her best to give him what she herself would have called “a 
good time,” and, while leaving him complete liberty, provided 
plenty of amusements in which he could participate if he chose. 
But something in her manner implied that she would have taken 
just as much trouble on behalf of any other wandering English- 
man, and, for the rest, she remained calmly, politely, cruelly 
indifferent. It was an irritating attitude to assume, more irritating 
by far than the disdainful, disapproving one which he had expected 
of her. 

Lucy’s attitude, which at first puzzled him, ended by hurting 
his vanity, or,as he would have preferred to phrase it, his feelings. 
What was the matter with the girl? Could it be that her sudden 
promotion into the ranks of the well-to-do had turned her head 
and hardened her heart? The shortest and simplest way of 
finding out what was the matter was to ask her, and this he took 
occasion to do, after he had been about a week at Ferryhill. 
Encountering Lucy, one evening, in the orchard which adjoined 
the house, he reproachfully inquired whether she imagined him 
to be afflicted with some infectious disease. “Ifso, you may set 
your mind at rest; for the malady from which I am suffering 
isn’t in the least infectious. Rather the contrary, as Mr. Jorrocks 
would say.” 

“T didn’t know that you were suffering from any malady,” 
answered Lucy, with her eyes cast down. “I have tried, I confess, 
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to keep out of your way as much as possible, because—well, 
perhaps you can understand why.” 

“ No, that’s exactly what I can’t understand. Will you explain, 
please ?” 

“T suppose I ought to explain,” answered Lucy reluctantly. 
“Things have been said and hinted to me of late; your coming 
here has a good deal the appearance of having been solicited 
‘by me, and I shouldn’t like you to think—what, I am afraid, you 
do think.” 

“T should like to think,” Charlie boldly affirmed, “that you 
wanted me to come.” 

“ But I am not sure that I did. Aunt Caroline wanted you, and 
0, I believe, did Mrs. Van Rees. What I wanted, and want, is 
that you should consider yourself absolutely free. I gave you 
your freedom, you remember, when I was a pauper; I wouldn’t 
for the world recall the gift now that I am rich and that our 
marriage is no longer an impossibility. You cared for me once 
upon a time, I know; but there would be nothing extraordinary 
in your having since met somebody else for whom you care more 
than you care for me. And there is somebody else, not very far 
off, whose riches are ever so much greater than mine.” 

“Thank you. You share the general opinion, then, that all I 
‘really care about is money.” 

“No; only money is indispensable, and your devotion to 
Mrs. Van Rees is scarcely disguised.” 

“ Rubbish !” cried Charlie. 

“Well, but is it rubbish? I am not jealous; I have not the 
amallest title to object, and I should be miserable if I thought 
that you felt bound in honour to me. Will you tell me quite 
‘honestly whether you have changed since last year or not? I 
promise not to be offended.” 

Charlie, for all reply, took the girl in his arms and kissed her. 
‘She was really pretty, really good, staunch and appreciative. 
Somebody else had been anything but appreciative! Thus 
simply, and without need for further asseverations or prevarica- 
tions, everything was settled, and Charlie, strolling into the 
Louis XVI. parlour an hour later, was enabled to say to Lady 
‘Caroline, whom he found there all by herself : 

“T have a piece of news for you, mother; Lucy and I are 
engaged to be married.” 


(To be continued.) 





